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INTRODUCTION. 

The great Italian philosopher Croce has said that 
nobody can appreciate a Work of Art unless he has the 
Artist in himself. This remark is eminently applicable to 
Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, B. A., Chiefsaheb of 
Aundh, who has been responsible for the production of this 
very splendid work on the paintings at Ajanta. The workers 
of the Ajanta paintings lived centuries ago. They were 
nameless artists who did not even care to sign their paintings. 
They lived under the influx of Buddhistic thought, and 
with a bold imagination and a free brush produced these 
paintings which have lived for centuries, and have become 
the perennial wonders of the World of Art. Shrimant 
Balasaheb, as is well known, is a great Painter himself, and 
it required a Painter to appreciate the Painters of old in an 
adequate and full manner. 

2. It is, however, not merely as an artist that Shrimant 
Balasaheb looks at the paintings of Ajanta. It is true that 
his leisure hours are devoted mostly to painting; but, in 
this case, we presume, he was drawn to the pictures of 
Ajanta from the practical point of view, that is, from the 
point of view of a historian of the life, customs and manners 
of Ancient India. When we say, however, a Historian, it is 
not an Antiquarian that we mean. Shrimant Balasaheb 
leaves Antiquarianism to take care of itself. It is principally 
as a Historian of Ancient Indian life that in his Avork on 
Ajanta he discusses the manners, costumes, head-dresses, 
ornaments, ear-rings, war - chariots, and so forth, in those 
ancient times. It is well known to the Oriental Scholars 
that he has patronized the edition of the Mahabharahi 
undertaken by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
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Poona, with a splendid donation of a lakh of Rupees, and 
he was for a long time thinking as to how best to find the 
nearest historical parallels to the pictures he wanted to draw 
for the Mahabharata Edition; and he probably saw that 
the nearest historical analogues that one could find to those 
depicted in the Mahabharata were to be found in these 
remnants of Ancient Buddhistic Art. Of course, a long time 
did elapse between the story of the Mahabharata and the 
Buddhistic relics. But as we have no records of Art during 
the interim, the nearest existing historical approaches were 
necessarily those of the Buddhistic art. It was as a historian, 
therefore, that Shrimant Balasaheb probably undertook a 
deep study of those Ajantan paintings. 

3. It is, however, neither merely as an artist, nor merely 
as a historian, that Shrimant Balasaheb looks at the Ajantan 
paintings. The very great psychological skill which he 
brings to bear upon an interpretation of the Ajantan pictures 
is well worthy of the shrewdest connoisseurs of Art. Unless 
a picture conveys a meaning, unless we find a due expression 
of emotions in a picture, unless it makes us feel the heart¬ 
beat of the artist, unless it speaks in the language of nature 
which alone makes the whole world kin, a picture can hardly 
be supposed to have a universal significance. If we were just 
to instance the interpretation of two of the pictures amongst 
a host of such others in the book, we would marvel how 
Shrimant Balasaheb has interpreted the emotional express 
sions which were intended to be so exhibited by the Artists 
themselves. In the Painting in Cave No. 1, which constitutes 
the 33rd picture of this volume, a conversation is supposed 
to be going on between the king of the Nagas and the king 
of the Dravidians. They are fully absorbed in their conver- 
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sation, and the rest of the company are all attention to them. 
A Persian with his customary turban on, and a Bhil with 
black hair, are also deeply engaged in the conversation. 
The Queens, who would have otherwise been deeply absorbed 
in the conversation, have their attention diverted by a 
Priest who is seemingly serious, and who yet makes 
stealthy approaches to the eatables in the pots carried by a 
Maid-servant. Then, again, the moribund queen in the 
Painting in cave No. 16 [picture No. 34. in this volume] is 
shown as attended upon by the two Princesses Royal who 
are anxiously standing by the side of the Queen in her last 
moments. The maid-servant with a fan in her hand is 
slowly fanning the Queen. The servants are anxious lest the 
Queen should die. The doctor with a vial of medicine in his 
hand, grossly unmindful of the condition of the queen, is 
telling the anxious inquirer that she would live just for a 
couple of hours or so. All these are exquisite illustrations of 
the interpretation of emotions through their expression, and 
we very highly compliment Shrimant Balasaheb upon having 
developed this psychological element in the interpretation of 
Indian Art. 

4. While writing the Introduction to the Volume on 
Verul, the present writer had scarcely noticed the fact that 
while he would be asked to write a future one to the volume 
on Ajanta, the great distinction between Architecture on the 
one hand and Painting on the other would so clearly stand 
before his imagination. Verul and Ajanta stand out as the 
greatest monuments of Indian artistic achievement in the 
domains of Architecture and Painting respectively. In a 
sense Ajanta is superior to Verul inasmuch as Painting is 
superior to Architecture. While Architecture, including 
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Sculpture, can in a sense stand the ravages of time, Painting 
cannot. The one is accomplished in three dimensions, the 
other only in two. The material of the one may be as hard 
as granite, but the material of the other must be as soft as 
clay. Marble like that of the Taj can stand the onslaught 
of the seasons, and retain its pristine purity and grandeur 
unsullied by the tempests of Time. Bnt Painting with 
its fragile and fiail coloration must succumb to the icy hand 
of Age, and if, in any particular case, it has not so succumbed 
for more than 1500 years, what a great power must there 
be in that Art which has left to us almost in their original 
condition the Paintings as they were first created by the 
artists themselves! The works of Architecture can be manu¬ 
factured under the sun, but the Paintings of Ajanta were 
accomplished in the dark dim caves. What a great parallel¬ 
ism between the Nirva^ic contemplation of the monastery- 
loving Monks, and the artistic productions of these mystery- 
loving Artists! It was not without sense that Art, Religion, 
and Kingly Power conspired to spread the fame of Buddhism 
far and wide. 

5. It is true that about 1200 rock-cut Caves and Temples 
have been hitherto discovered in India. But though most of 
them contain specimens of Architecture and Sculpture, very 
few of them contain specimens of Painting. Among these 
latter kind of caves may be mentioned the Sigiriya caves at 
Tamankaduwa in Ceylon, those at Bagh in the District of 
Malwa in the State of Gwalior, those of Sittanavasal in the 
Padukottah State, the Badami caves in the District of 
Bijapur, and finally the Jogimara caves in the Ramgarh 
hills in Orissa. The reason probably why the Artists were 
not tempted to produce works on art in the form of painting 
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was that these might succumb to the ravages of time, and 
would, therefore, defeat the aim of the Artists themselves. 

6. It is well-known that though the oldest paintings at 
Ajanta go back to at least about 1500 years ago, and though 
they seem to have asserted their existence up to the 13th 
or 14th century, at that time it seems they slipped out of 
the memory and imagination of the people until in the 18th 
century they were rediscovered by a European hunter who 
chanced to have a vision of them, being directed thither by 
a cow-herd boy, who was asked by him to show the den of 
a tiger. It was in 1843 that these caves definitely attracted 
the attention of Scholars, and we may say that it was 
James Fergusson who first gave good publicity to them. 
Major Gill worked there till 1857 and prepared some copies; 
but unfortunately they all perished in the fire which 
broke out in the Crystal palace in London in 1866. Copies 
of the paintings were again prepared by Mr. Griffiths in 
1872-85. In spite of several ravages, a sufficient number of 
paintings have survived intact, and it is to the glory of the 
Nizam’s Government who have been bestowing very careful 
attention upon them under the able supervision of the 
Director of the Archaeological Department, * Mr. Yazdani, 
that many Viceroys and most of the Governors of Bombay 


♦ Since writing the above, the present writer has noticed that Mr. Yazdani has 
quite recently brought out the first part of his monumental work on ** Ajanta ** 
published by the Oxford University Press for his Exalted Highness the Nizam’i 
Government at £ 8 8 s. the part. 
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and other high Dignitaries have paid unconscious homage 
to those paintings by paying them their long - cherished 
visits. 

7. The Ajantan caves are situated in a gorge circumam¬ 
bulated by two steep mountains, in the midst of which in a 
semi-circular fashion lie those caves which have fixed 
in outline and colour the dreams of the ancient Buddhistic 
artists. Of these, there are about 29 caves in all, of which 
Nos. 9, 10, 19 and 26 are completely finished Chaityas, 
while the 28th which is also a Chaitya is unfinished. The 
ix maining 24 are Viharas. Caves numbering 2, 14, 23, 24, 
27, 28 and 29 were begun, but never finished. In the opinion 
of Scholars, the oldest of these caves belongs to the 2nd 
century B. C., while the latest belongs to the 9th century 
A. D., while the paintings about all of them belong to the 
Gupta Era. Caves 9 and 10 are said to be the oldest. Cave 
10 particularly is the loftiest and the deepest of them all. It 
is 95 ft. long, 41 ft. wide and 36 ft. high. Some are of 
opinion that there already existed some caves, and that the 
Buddhists only enlarged them, and adorned them with 
sculpture, architecture, and painting, while carving new 
ones side by side. If that be the truth, then the history of 
the caves must go further back, and be lost in the dim dark¬ 
ness of the pre-Buddhistic Age. 

8. When Yas'odhara, the commentator on Vatsyayana’s 
Kama-Sutras discussed the six prominent aspects of paint¬ 
ing, be scarcely imagined that his theoretical discussion was 
already more than fully anticipated in these Ajantan works 
of art. Yas'odhara lays stress in the Art of painting upon 
the following elements:- [ 1 ] Differentiation of forms [ Rupa- 
bheda ], [ 2 ] Proportion [ Pramana ], [ 3 ] Expression of 
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emotion [ Bhava ], [ 4 ] Depictment of charm [ Lavanyayoja- 
na ], [ 5 ] Faithfulness to life [ Sadris'ya ] and [ 6 ] Blend¬ 
ing of colours [ Varnika Bhahga ]. In all these respects, the 
Ajantan paintings anticipated this clever psychological 
commentator on Vatsyayana by having already fixed in 
outline the dreams that the Commentator was later to 
dream. 

9. It is because the Chiefsaheb of Aundh finds these 
elements fully illustrated in the Ajantan works of Art, that 
he has bestowed so much of his time and money upon a 
faithful re production of them. We have seen the coloration 
of the original pictures. It is true that on account of the 
ravages of time, the colours have faded. But, in the volume 
before us, we make bold to say that the Chiefsaheb has so 
beautifully depicted the coloration, that those old Ajantan 
paintings may be said to have been fully reincarnated in 
about 50 coloured pictures of this volume. 

10. This is not the place to discuss the significance of the 
Nirvauic contemplation combined with Artistic production 
which was responsible for these works of art. What a 
meditation on the Void might lead one to, it is impossible 
to imagine! As we have pointed out already, it was the 
Kingly Power which was at the back of the Buddhistic 
Philosophy and Art, which has left to us even to this day 
the great Rock and Pillar edicts, the huge works of Art, the 
Caves and the Stupas that are scattered in the various ;part8 
of India. As I write, my mind naturally goes to the great 
Pillar of As'oka which lies in the Fort near about us. It is 
all the greater credit to As'oka, the great Buddhist Emperor, 
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that these paintings and sculptures should have been dis¬ 
tributed farther away in the Deccan, of which, like Shrimant 
Balasaheb, I am fortunate to be a denizen. I have heard it 
remarked by a high European official — and I agree with 
him when he says, — that if Shrimant Balasaheb had at 
his disposal the large finances of Baroda, Mysore, and 
Hyderabad, he would have been a present-day As'oka 
himself. King, Artist and Philosopher. 

University of Allahabad. 

Jan. 18, 1931. 


R. D. RANADE. 
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AJANTA. 

Preface. 

The glory, a nation has achieved, and its culture can be 
judged in various ways, of which the following deserve a 
special mention: 

1. The heroic exploits, a nation has shown in 
wars. 

2. The works, it has produced. 

3. The fine arts, it has cultivated. 

4. The efforts, it has made to make life happy 
and honourable. 

5. The trade and commerce it has developed. 

The caves at Ajanta were carved between 300 B. C. to 
600 A. D. by the followers of Buddha. Kings and emperors 
of different dynasties ruled in central India during this 
period; of them Ashoka, Chandragupta and Harshavardhana 
are clearly the prominent figures. 

Before the Christian era, no king could command such a 
vast empire as Ashoka did and no one did so much for the 
spread of Buddhism. Cave No. 10 at Ajanta might possibly 
have been carved during his reign or soon after. Such an 
inference might be warranted from the inscription it bears. 

In this preface we do not, of course, intend to speak 
about the heroic glory in wars, attained by kings in central 
India during this period of 1000 years. Nor are we concerned 
here about the works of Hindu or Buddhist philosophy or 
about other scientific literature, poems, dramas and works 
of rhetoric, which India produced in this period. 
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Nor do we wish to refer to the various efforts, made 
by the kings, nations and the learned men of the times to 
make life happy. 

We mean to write only a little on a branch of artistic 
workmanship, which goes to heighten the glory of a nation 
and gives it permanency, thus securing for it an eminent 
place among the highly civilized nations of the world. 

It is thousands of years since the ancient nations of 
Assyria, Babylon, Egypt and others with their culture sank 
into oblivion. Nor are there in these regions any people who 
can boast of and lay any claim to their race, religion and 
tradition ever having acquired an appreciable artistic skill. 
But the remains of their artistic workmanship in buildings 
and other monuments, which are brought to light after so 
many years, convey to us some idea of their culture, life, 
mentality and other activities. 

Archaeological researchers have till now culled varied 
information of how the people of those nations and cultures 
lived and moved about; how they built their dwellings; 
what gods they worshipped; how they built their temples; 
how they performed their marriages, obsequies and other 
ceremonies; what their vehicles were; whether they used 
oxen and horses for draught; what sort of carts and chariots 
they used; whether they used these in hunting and wars; 
what animals they hunted and with what weapons; and 
what weapons they used in battles. 

Such and like information has thrown a good deal of 
light on the matters mentioned above about Egypt, Babylon, 
Assyria and other nations. 
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To be brief, the artistic remains, the ruins of buildings 
the pictures, carved or drawn on the walls and tombs in 
pyramids and the ornaments found in these, amply speak of 
the culture of the people of these nations. 

The ruins of buildings and pictures discovered can 
testify to their mode of building, their art of painting and 
the development of their statuary. 

The French, the English and the Italians have worked 
in various countries in this field and the fruit, their labours 
have borne, is more than one can imagine. The museums 
of old things in these countries are worth seeing as they 
give us direct information about the culture of many old 
nations. 

All these archseological researchers had so long a 
tendency to consider the Aryan civilization in India as more 
recent than that of Egypt, Assyria and Babylon. But the 
present research scholars like Sir John Marshall and others 
have come to regard it as old as 6,000 years from the 
recent finds at Mohan-jo-Daro. 

These scholars now believe that the Aryan civilization 
in India had reached the highest stage as can be seen 
from the reference found in the Rigveda about catheters 
and metallic or wooden limbs set in place of the ones 
lost in battle. 

Since the discovery of a work on political science by 
Arya Chanakya and from his references to the ancient 
writers on the subject, one has to admit that political science 
also had attained, 2,500 years ago, the height it has now 
reached in western countries. 
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Similarly all the world has now to accept that sculpture 
and painting in India had reached the most perfect and 
developed stage as can be seen from the remains at Sanchi, 
Barhut, Amraoti and from the caves at Verul and Ajanta. 

It is true that the modern Indians have degenerated in 
almost every respect and they have become blind imitators. 
Hence seekers after faults and foibles like Macaulay 
audaciously assert that the caves at Verul and Ajanta might 
either have fallen from the sky or come out of the earth 
spontaneously, but certainly are not the works of effete 
people like the Indians. 

Our present dependence and helplessness on all hands 
partly justify this remark. Because “ He is a fool ”, says 
Ramdas, “ who only prides himself on the glorious achieve¬ 
ments of his forefathers. ” It is but true that our ancestors 
attained perfection in all branches of art and science. 
Excavated caves like those at Verul and paintings like those 
at Ajanta testify to this fact. But what do we do to-day ? 

This is only a little digression. But if we take into 
consideration the paintings at Ajanta, we have to admit that 
painters had attained an all-sided perfection and that the 
school was purely Indian. It isclear that the permanency of the 
colours, the beauty of the outline and the skill in depicting 
expression in the Ajanta paintings are charming the whole 
world. Once we asked the late Mr. Krishnajipant Vaze what 
the secret of the ancient Indian art was, and also expressed a 
desire to him that he should write something by way of an 
introduction to our book on Ajanta. This he was good 
enough to accede to and wrote in Marathi an article which 
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gives a brief summary of what old works on art say about 
the art of painting. 

We give below a free translation of this Introduction. 

Introduction. 

By the late Mr. K. V. Vaze. 

The Caves at Ajanta. 

The caves at Verul are known for their best and grandest 
sculpture, while those at Ajanta are highly esteemed for 
their paintings. It would not, therefore, be out of place to 
cull the information about this art from ancient literature and 
see how far it agrees with the works at Verul and Ajanta. 

I I 

* Srishtih devasilpam i taeyah pratikritih maDusbam ^ilpam I 

Nature is the art of Qod. The human art is but its 
imitation. 

The whole world itself is a great artistic design of the 
Creator. To copy it as far as possible and try to make 
occasional and necessary changes in it for one’s happiness and 
convenience is the art of man. The word Silpa [%5»T=art] 
is derived from a root siL, meaning to satisfy the mind 
and is used in the sense of a thing satisfying the mind as well 
as of the science of making such things. Among such things 
one that completely captivates the mind is called Prasada 
(). 


* Note — The mode adopted here of transliterating Sanskrit letters into 
English is based on that followed by Sir M. Monier Williams, M. A., Professor of 
Sanskrit. 
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water - painting are its three divisions. Of these, the last 
surpasses all as it lasts permanently. 

Ardhachitra, which shows only some parts of the original 
is called “ Chitrabhasa. ” Only the eye can realize it as a 
reflection in a mirror. To the touch it feels flat and smooth 
like a glass. According to the material used, this Chitra¬ 
bhasa gives rise to three varieties - “ Dhulichitra," “ Pushpa- 
chitra” and “ Rasachitra.'’ That in which dust of varied colours 
like the powder of stone is used is Dhulichitra. Pushpachitra 
is one in which different kinds of flowers, petals, leaves, etc., 
are used and generally arranged on flat surface of water. 
The Rasachitra is that which is painted on cloth, a wooden- 
board, wall or ceiling with colours of many kinds mixed 
in water. The wind scatters away the Dhulichitra; while 
Pushpachitra is soiled when the flowers dry. Such is not 
the case with Rasachitra. It lasts long and can express 
the emotions, erotic and others, as the artist desires. This 
establishes its superiority over the other two. 

Mridalipta - saigdha - bhittau yukta • varpairvilepayet 1 

Chitrarn vichitra - phaladani kartur-bhartuscha sarvada II 

The picture yielding diverse fruit to both the artist 
and the patron should be painted in due colours on a wall, 
plastered with earth and made smooth. 

The water - colour paintings should be done in proper 
colours on a smooth wall plastered with earth which would 
take colours. 

This was a kind of writing intelligible to all in those 
days. When all could not read, this was the way open to in- 
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struct people in past history, Purans, legends, etc. The caves 
at Verul and Ajanta are books on the history of those times; 
and these places are as it were libraries or reading rooms 
and universities giving religious instruction, of which all can 
take advantage. 

ii 

q^4 ft i 

i^r ^ ii 

^«n?rT?qt|jfjfnqcr: n 

Kijuh syatsammukham kartuh anyadardharju sainjnitam i 

Tritiyam eachikam proktam turyamardhakshi sainjiiakam II 

Panchamam bhittigam prahustajiiab parsvagatam hi tat \ 

Kijusthanam mukham yatra yatranyatkapthatastvadhah ii 

Tatrapi katyadhaatvanyaditi sankarapaddhatih | 

Evam nava prakarani sthananyahurmanishipah || 

The authorities give nine kinds of picture : — 

( I ) Riju. ( 2 ) Ardharju. ( 3 ) Sachika. ( 4 ) Ardhakshi. 
( 5 ) Bhittiga or Parshvagata. ( 6-9 ) Sankara. 

( I ) When the artist shows the portion of an object 
facing him, it is called Riju, i. e., Front Elevation. 

( 2 ) Ardharju or Isometric view is that in which both 
the sides of an object are shown as set apart when we look 
at the corner of the object. 

( 3 ) Sachika or Perspective is that which presents a 
view of a thing as seen from any point of view. 

( 4 ) Ardhakshi or Side Elevation is a view of a thing 
from a side of it. There are two kinds of Ardhakshi, viz. 
Savyardhakshi or Right Elevation and Vamardhakshi or 
Left Elevation. 

3 
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( 5 ) Bhlttiga or Parsvagata is the Back Elevation, in 
which only the back of an object is shown. 

The Sankara or Mixture is made up of four variations 
of the above Elevations. They are : — 

( 6 ) That in which the face is shown as in Riju or Front 
Elevation. 

( 7 ) That in which the face is shown in any elevation 
other than Riju. 

( 8 ) That in which the portion below the throat is 
Riju. 

( 9 ) That in which the portion below the waist is re¬ 
presented as Riju. 

The technical name for these nine kinds of pictures is 
Sthana in Sanskrit or Thana in Marathi. 

Sdiiketairvividuaifyatfa tattaddharrnanusaratah i 
Lipyate vastrakashthudau tadahuschitralepanani II 

The picture, which is drawn on a piece of cloth, wood, 
etc., with some fixed signs indicative of different things, is 
called a Chitralepana or Alekhya, i. e., a map or plan. 

Those only who know these signs can read a map or 
plan. One who has sight can understand Chitrabhasa, and 
even the blind can realize a chitra, statue or relief. 

The upper side of a map is the east with the Hindus 
Avho first recognized it. The quarter in which the sun rises 
is seen the moment one leaves the bed or throws off igno¬ 
rance; and then when the heavenly bodies like the stars are 
viewed, the north is known, and lastly, the conclusion - that 
the whole earth moves about a point, which alone is fixed - is 
arrived at. 



The terms in logic, viz., Purvapaksha, Uttarapakaha 
and Siddhanta, meaning the major proposition, the minor 
proposition and the conclusion, respectively, came in use as 
a result of this observation. 

Alikhetklttalekhanya sumuhurte snbhasthale i 
Svasthachittah sukhasinah smritva smritva punah punah || 
Tasminnimnonnatadini chhayabhedena dar.sayet || 

One ( the artist ), seated at ease, with well - composed 
mind, making repeated calls on his memory, should draw 
( the picture ) with a “ Kitta Pencil ”, at some suitable 
place and at an undisturbed or auspicious time. He should 
show prominencies and depressions in it by different lights 
and shades. 

The stick prepared from lamp - black or from charcoal, 
well levigated in a mortar, is called a “ Kitta - lekhani ” 
[ the modern plumbago lead pencil ]. On a day free from 
rain, storm, etc., in a place not molested by flies, mosquitoes, 
etc., with a calm mind, standing or sitting comfortably, and 
again and again bringing back to memory the suitable parts 
of things or objects observed at different times, one should 
draw whatever one wishes to draw with one’s stick or pencil 
on a piece of paper, eloth or wood, etc. The line, if mistaken 
or wrongly drawn should be rubbed off with a piece of clean 
cloth. The promineneies and depressions in a pieture should 
be shown by lights and shades. 

As the pictures are to be drawn on flat surfaces of paper 
or canvas, the portion receding or protruding as well as the 
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prominencies and depressions should be shown by light and 
shade. The artist should well retain in his memory for 
drawing such pictures, the various scenes, the forms of trees, 
the sitting positions of animals, the gestures and faces of 
men and women. The hues of the sky, the waves of the 
ocean, the flames of Are, the beautiful sights on the earth, 
the proximity of trees, stones, water, etc., have all to be 
carefully observed and stored in memory, so that the pictures 
may be drawn after them. What trees grow in what soil, how 
the different layers of rocks are formed, how different beasts 
and birds live at various places, how a change takes place 
in the posture of the body in difterent emotions and what 
change in expressions they effect, what people wear what dress 
and on what occasions - all these the artist should well store 
in his memory; and he should bring them before his mind, so 
that he may properly use them in his pictures. 

Syrunojval>itvabhedau oha tatha pafushyaiiuirJave ii 
VinyaHakramahhedau cha kuryatHarvam inanoharam || 
Likhechchitr.agatam bhavam tatha vyaparameva cha ii 
Tatra tatrochitakararasabhavakriyanvitam ii 
Chitrani viehitraphaladaui bbartuh kartus'cha sarvada ii 

The artist should ( try to ) make the whole picture 
attractive by means of bright and dark colours, deep and 
light touches, and front, back or side elevation. He should 
show the emotions and movements properly represented in 
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places with different phases, sentiments, expressions and 
activities proper to the occasion. Thus he should make his 
picture give a unique pleasure both to the artist and the 
patron. 

Bright or dark colour, deep or light touches, elevations- 
front, back or side; all such devices sliould be used to make 
the picture attractive. It should reflect the artist’s mind 
and should represent the gestures in keeping with it. The 
pose of the body and the expression of the face should 
nurture the sentiments erotic and others. Very many emo¬ 
tions of the mind can be expressed only from the shape and 
pose or glance of the eye. In short, the picture should speak 
for itself to the observer, should remind him of the past 
history, should impress him with its lesson, should divert 
and please his mind and teach him a proper lesson. Such a 
picture yields manifold advantages, happiness, joy, fame 
and final beatitude to the artist and the patron. A good 
picture yields this fruit. 

We give below the information regarding the substances 
from which different colours were manufactured in ancient 
days. 

II 

ii 

Kufcuiubham khadiro lakaha manjishtharaktachandanam ii 
AkshT cha bandhujivascha tatha karpuragandhini ii 
Makshlkatu taravafascheti raktadravyah prakirtitah II 

I. RED— Red colour was manufactured from Saf¬ 
flower, Mimosa catechu. Lac, Rubia manjith. Red-sandal, 
Pentapetes Phoenicia, Bandhujeeva, Karpurgandhini 
( camphor - smelling ), Makshika ( a mineral substance ), 
Cassia auriculata and red earth. 
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There are many shades of this red colour which are 
effective when used in proper places. 

II 

Kiinsukah karnikara.scha, haridradvitayam tatha i 
Pitamrid panaeaschaiva pitavargah prakirtyate ii 

2. YELLOW — Yellow colour was manufactured from 
Butea Frondosa, Karnikar, Turmeric Root, Curcuma 
Zanthorhizon, Yellow pigment called Pivadi or Pevadi, 
Yellow earth and jack wood. This colour also has its 
different shades. 

1^511 ffl 5111 II 

Tagarah kutajali kundo gunja jivantika tatha || 
Sitambhoruhakandascha ^vetavarga udahritali II 

3. WHITE — White colour was prepared from Tagara 
(Tabernae montana coronaria), Rox. Coraya Conessi, 
Jasminum Multiflorum, Abrus precatorins, Jivantika, 
White Durva grass, Balu and the root of white lotus. 

White pipe - clay, Rangoli [ powder of white stone ] 
and Ceruse or white lead were also used for white colour. 

Kadali karavalli cha triphala nilikanalah || 

Pahkah kaslsabalamrab krishnavarga udahritah 11 

4. BLACK — This colour was made from plantain tree, 
Momordica charantia, the three myrobalans. Indigo, 
charcoal, the marking nut, lamp-black, gallnut, sulphate 
of iron, sulphurate of antimony and tender sprouts of mango, 
tree. 
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Black earth also was used for light black colour. 

5. Blue colour was manufactured from indigo alone. 

Green was formed from the mixture of blue and yellow. 

All colours other than the original five were made from 
some mixtures and were not separately stored. 

As an information we mention below how the colours 
were blended. 

qi?r II 

^ f'5'ir II 

II 

II 

ii 

ii 

Sitani raktena sainmisram gaurachchhavirhi drisyate ii 
Svetam kriahnam cha pi tarn cha syrimachchhavirudirita ii 
Svetam kriahnam samam misram gajavarnamudahritam ii 
Raktam pitarn aamam misram bakulasya phalakritih. ii 
Pitaaya dvigunam raktam agaivarnanibham bhavet ii 
Svetasya dvigunam pitam misritam pihgalam bhavet H 
Kriahnaaya dvigunam pitam misritam jalasaunibbam ii 
Haritalasyamayutam sukapakshanibham bhavet ii 
Laksharaaena sammisram kriahnam jambuphalakritih i| 
Kriahnam nilena sammisram kesavarpamudiryate ii 

White and red mixed in equal parts give us the rosy 
or fair colour. An equal quantity of white, black and yellow 
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when put together forms the brown colour. These are the 
two colours of the human skin or complexion. Black and 
white mixed in equal proportion give the gra>'ish black 
colour of the elephant. Red and yellow taken in equal 
quantities form the colour of a Bakula fruit (Mimusops 
Elengi). Yellow with a double quantity of red gives the 
colour of burning charcoal and flame. White with double the 
quantity of yellow gives auburn or tawny colour. Blue with 
double the quantity of yellow produces the colour of water. 
Sulphurate of arsenic mixed with blue gives the colour of a 
parrot. Blue mixed with a red dye ( liquid lac ) forms the 
purple. The mixture of black and blue gives us the colour of 
dark hair. 

We can have different shades of colour we desire if 
we blend the colours we have in suitable proportions. We are 
confident of the quality of colours when made by ourselves. 
The colours to be mixed must be of equal strength; 
otherwise the mixture would be spoiled. The colours which 
have equal life or permanency and which are affected in the 
same way by air and water, are called “ Samabala, ” i. c., of 
equal strength. 

The contact of one spoiling object renders many a good 
thing useless. This fact is to be well remembered in art. The 
life of a thing depends upon its weakest constituent. If one 
constituent becomes useless or dies, the strength of the whole 
substance is lost. Keeping this fact in view, we must use all 
elements of equal strength in art. 

The information, regarding paintings, pictures, colours, 
etc., left to us by the ancient writers on art is placed before 
the public in the shape of copies of Ajanta Paintings with 
lucid explanation by the Chief of Aundh. This is quite in 
keeping with the teaching of the saint Ramdas, “ First do and 
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then preach. ” The Chief of Aundh has well brought to the 
notice of the world the importance of ancient Indian art by the 
publication of the paintings at Ajantawith theirdetailedin- 
formative descriptions. The paintings themselves are very fine 
and they are described and explained to us by a man of taste 
and well-informed artist like the Chiefsaheb. His descriptions, 
therefore, are highly instructive and interesting and deserve 
more to be read than told. The art of painting is one, which 
can only be fully appreciated by a true artist or lover of art. 
It is very difficult to convince others about its true nature or 
spirit by copies or descriptions. But even such a difficult task 
has been done in the best possible manner in this book by the 
Chiefsaheb. 

I am highly thankful to the Chiefsaheb who, asking me 
to write this introduction, gave me an opportunity to show 
how my literary knowledge tallies with the actual work of 
art. May God, therefore, inspire our people to study the old 
works. With this invocation let me close this introduction 
here. 

In the untimely death of Mr. Krishnajipant Vaze the 
Aryan art has sustained an irreparable loss. With the help 
of the late Mr. Vaze, we intended to publish old valuable 
Sanskrit works on art with their translations. But God willed 
otherwise! Who can go against it ? 

When requested the late Mr. Krishnajipant Vaze im¬ 
mediately wrote out this introduction in a day. We need not 
say, therofore, that it is incomplete as it gives no information 
as to how they prepared the earthen plaster; how they 
prepared the earth; what colour was first used; how and of 

what they made their brushes and what handles they used 
for them. 
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Most of the colours, described above by the late Mr. 
Vaze are vegetable products. Our experience tells us that 
these colours are fugitive. We think that the colours used 
at Ajanta were made from earth. Our painters generally 
used the earthen colours, such as Yellow Ochre, Terre Verte, 
Burnt Sienna, Indian Red, etc., with the result that the 
colours in our copies look exactly like those of the originals. 

The late Mr. Krishnajipant saw the first manuscript 
copy of this book and wrote his impressions from it in the 
introduction. Had he seen the revised final copy and had 

he then written his introduction it would certainly have 
covered a far wider field. But it cannot be helped now. 

There are few men who first study any science in all its 
aspects according to modern methods and then critically 
study what has been said about that science in ancient 
Aryan works. This requires strenuous application and 
constant study. Such effort and perseverance are rarely met 
with in modern scholars. If any possess them, they do not 
live long enough to see their labours fructify. Moreover, 
they have not sufficient funds to publish any books they may 
write as a result of this deep study, for the good of the 
people. Such scientific books do not generally find sale by 
thousands like the cheap trashy books of worthless stories 
which can be had to-day for two or three annas each. We had 
an intention, therefore, to help Mr. Vaze in bringing to the 
notice of the public our ancient engineering knowledge, 
at least the portion of it on the subject of painting and 
sculpture. 

The two cultures “Aryan and Dravidian-exist in India 
from times immemorial as is evident from ancient works 
like the Ramayan, Mahabharat, etc. 



It appears that the Aryan culture sometimes pre¬ 
dominated over the Dravidian culture, and vice versa. This 
occurred often, as the Marathi proverb goes-“A ferry¬ 
boat on a cart and a cart on a ferry - boat, ” signifying fluctua¬ 
tions of fortune. 

When we say Dravidian culture we mean nothing more 
than Dravidian language, Dravidian script, Dravidian 
dialects and people speaking them. We all know that the 
Dravidian language is quite different from the Sanskrit 
language; the grammar, alphabet and script are all different, 
and that the culture of the people who used Dravidian 
language and dialects was different from that of those who 
used Sanskrit and its dialects. 

A study of the ancient history of India will show that 
people of the Dravid culture also probably immigrated 
into India some seven or eight thousand years ago either 
through the Hindukush passes in the north or by the sea. 
It is, however, an undisputed fact that they once ruled 
over Central and Southern India if not over the whole of 
India. 

A proper consideration will clearly show that the 
struggle of Rama with Ravana was a struggle between 
these two cultures. Similarly the dress and the ornaments 
of the female figures recently unearthed at Mohan-jo-Daro 
lead us to the conclusion that the finds are also the rem¬ 
nants of Dravidian culture. These facts evidently tend 
to show that the Dravidian people once ruled over India up 
to the Himalayas. 

We must, however, bear in mind that this Dravidian 
culture too is but a branch of the Aryan culture—the 
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Vedic culture. Though Dravidiau people differ in com¬ 
plexion - black as they are-from the white Aryans, as well 
as in their raiment, ornaments, weapons and musical 
instruments, yet both of them were and still are the followers 
of the same Vedic religion. 

The Greeks, who invaded India from the North-west 
were people of quite a different culture and religion from 
the Aryans. The Assyrians, who also had come to India 
from the same direction, had another culture and their 
religion too had nothing to do with the Vedic religion. 
The Moguls, who conquered and ruled over India for about 
500 years followed a different religion and their culture was 
comparatively a modern one. The case of the Dravidian 
people, however, is quite different. 

As the Puranas relate that the Daityas or demons and 
the Adityas or the gods were the sons of Kashyapa from his 
two wives, Diti and Aditi respectively, so the Aryans 
and the Dravidians were perhaps two stocks of people 
possessing the same culture and following the same Vedic 
religion, only residing in different lands from times im¬ 
memorial. 

Whatsoever that might be, the religious tradition of 
both was the same though there were quarrels going on 
between them from the days of the Ramayana. Only their 
language, alphabet and script differed either from the begin¬ 
ning or this difference might have arisen after some time. 

The two languages are now widely and radically different 
even in the basic principles. The languages of people coming 
from the same stock have some principal words which are 
quite similar. For instance, the Indo - European languages 
have a number of words common to them, as Pitri 
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[ Sanskrit ], Pater [ Latin ], Pater [ Greek ], Vater 

[ German ], Father [ English ];-Matri, Mater, 

Meter, Mutter, Mother; — Bhratri, Frater, Phrater, 
Bruder, Brother, etc. But words expressing these near 
relations in the Dravidian languages are entirely different. 

We are not, however, concerned with this general or 
lingual history. We have here to deal with the art of painting 
and statuary of the followers of these two cultures, viz., of 
the Aryans in the north and the Dravidians in the south. 
And what we have to point out is that the remnants of art, 
sculpture and painting of both these cultures can be seen in 
this land. 

In our book on Verul, we have given our opinion with 
arguments and illustrations that the artists who carved 
those caves came of Dravidian culture. We similarly hold 
that the sculptors and painters at Ajanta belonged also to 
the same culture. 

Let us consider the reasons which lead us to make this 
assertion. 

It is a general rule that an artist leaves a stamp or im¬ 
pression on his work of the country in which he lives and of 
the studies and the system of education there, as well as of 
the people, animals and other things he observes around 
him. 

He paints clothes, ornaments, animals, etc., which be¬ 
long to the surroundings only in which he lives. 

The artists who carved the stupas of Sanchi and Barhut 
were of a different culture from those who carved the caves 
at Verul and Ajanta and painted the ones at the latter place. 
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A close observation of the caves at these places and of the 
paintings at Ajanta will clearly confirm this view. 

The dress of the male figures at Sanchi, Barhut and 
Araaraoti is quite different. The Dhoti they wear, reaches 
the ankle and they tuck it up as can be seen from its folds on 
the thigh. The upper wear — dhoti or ‘ Uparane ’ — is shown 
in the same fashion as is prevalent among the people of Maha¬ 
rashtra, i. e., one end is thrown over the left shoulder reaching 
the knee, while the other is taken from under the right 
armpit and thrown behind the left shoulder. This fashion is 
seen in most of the pictures at Sanchi, Barhut and Amaraoti. 
No male figure there is seen without this upper apparel. 

On the other hand, the males in the paintings at Ajanta 
are shown to wear a narrow striped cloth, four or five cubits 
long barely reaching the knee. Princes, emperors, Naga 
kings, Dravid kings, the Padmapani Buddha [Plate No. IJ 
and the Vajrapani Buddha are all dressed like this and none 
has generally the upper dhoti, while no man from Sanchi 
and Barhut is shown without an upper Dhoti. 

Very few male figures at Ajanta have a long coat. It is 
to be seen only in the figures of the foreigners. But generally 
the upper part of the body is uncovered as we find even to¬ 
day among the people from Telangan, Malabar and Cochin 
wearing only the lower garment. 

In the picture of a Naga king [ Plate No. 33 ] there 
is a man from Persia. His body is all covered with clothes. 
His head-dress as well as the sword are of quite a different 
type. 

Similarly the painting of Gajajataka shows a scene from 
the kingdom of Prayag [ Allahabad ]. Almost all the figures 
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in this picture wear something like a waist-coat. They have 
generally a cap or pheta on their heads. Excepting this 
picture we find generally men with bare upper bodies. 

At Sanchi and Barhut none is without an upper 
garment, while many of those engaged in warfare are 
shown wearing armours. 

The ornaments that men wear round the neck, on the 
ear, the arm and the wrist as well as those like the waist¬ 
band also differ at these two places. 

Similarly almost all men at Ajanta have either bare 
heads or wear coronets. Numerous modes of tying and 
arranging the hair are also seen. 

We at least could not notice at Ajanta any male 
figure tying hair in braids just like the females; but most 
of the males have profuse hair rolling down on the back 
and the shoulder. Sometimes they are thrown over the 
chest. We found no picture with a clean-shaven head at 
Ajanta. Something like a cap at least is worn on the head. 
But there is absolutely no picture of a man with a pheta, 
[ Plate No. 2 ] 

On the other hand, we find at Sanchi and Barhut no 
coronet whatsoever. All the males there have phetas on 
their heads. The mode of folding the pheta round the head 
is the same as is current to-day in the north, [ Plate No. 2 ] 
viz., they hold fast with the left hand that part which 
is already folded round the head so that it may not be. 
come loose, and then holding the loosely hanging part at 
a distance of about a span or two from the folded part 
tie it round the head. We do the same to-day and the 
ancient northerners also did the same. Many are the 
figures carved in this manner at Sanchi and Barhut. 
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The dress of the females at Ajaiita and those at Sanchi 
and Barhut is also different. The females at Ajanta wear the 
loin cloth just as the males do. This cloth is a striped one 
and about five cubits in length. Many women have no upper 
garment and the upper part of the body from the waist is 
generally bare. 

In the caves at Ajanta, several females seem to be 
adorned solely with ornaments. We cannot make out any 
piece of cloth on them. For instance, take the standing maid 
servant [ Plate No. 42 ]. No naked figures of this type are 
seen carved at Sanchi and Barhut. Showing naked figures- 
male and female-may represent the Jain culture or possibly 
an imitation of that culture. But this culture does not seem 
to have any influence on the art at Sanchi. As a matter 
of fact both the Jain and the Buddhist religions almost 
simultaneously spread over this land. But the paintings 
at Sanchi show no influence whatsoever of their manner 
of dressing or at least of their nakedness. We can perhaps 
find this influence in the case of the Ajanta caves. This may 
be attributed to the necessity of using clothes suitable to the 
climate. Even to-day Ave find the people in the north 
Avearing many clothes; but those from the south - Madras, 
Cochin, Malabar, Telangana, etc., Avear comparatively very 
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This great difference in head gear and in dress or lack of 
it, leads us to believe that artists and painters of two difter- 
ent cultures carried out these works of art. This is the reason 
why we hold that the pictures at Ajanta are the work of 
Dravidian or of the southern culture, while those at Sanchi 
are from the hands of artists of the Aryan or of the northern 
culture. 




Plate No. 3- 
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The ornaments and the arrangement of hair of women 
at Ajanta may also be noted [ Plate No. 3 ]. At Sanchi and 
Barhut most of the females dress their hair quite differently 
[ Plate No. 3 ]. Their ornaments are also different and many 
of the women cover their head with the skirt of their upper 
garment. 

At Sanchi the women have from 10 to 12 bangles on 
the wrists and the same number of anklets adorn the ankles, 
while the women at Ajanta are shown to wear two or three 
bangles and only a chain round the ankle. The waist - bands 
and the ornaments round the neck of women are also differ¬ 
ent in the paintings of these caves. 

To be brief, we hold that the culture of the artists of 
Sanchi and Barhut is northern, i. e., Aryan, while that of 
the artists and painters of Ajanta is predominantly southern 
or Dravidian. 

One more argument may be cited in support of this 
view, viz., that the sculpture and painting at Ajanta belong 
to the Dravidian culture. There is a cave at Sittannavasal 
in Pudukottah State in the Madras Presidency, which has 
some paintings. We have secured copies of the paintings in 
this cave from a painter of Madras. The dress, the mode of 
wearing it, the uncovered upper part of the body, the ear 
ornaments, the ornaments round the neck and the arm, the 
modes of dressing the hair of the females in these copies 
bear the closest resemblance to the respective adornments of 
the females at Ajanta. It is, thus, quite clear that the artists 
at Ajanta and Sittannavasjil belong to the same culture, viz., 
the southern or the Dravidian [ Plate No. 4 ]. 

5 
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The artist naturally cannot but leave some traces of 
the culture of his land in his work. 

Becently some Buddha figures have been discovered in 
Afghanistan, which, the experts say, are Indo-Grecian, because 
their faces, poses of the body, the difterent folds of the gar¬ 
ments they wear, are mostly nearer to the Greek pattern. The 
figures are no doubt of Buddha, but the clothing and the 
manner of wearing it correspond not so much to those of the 
Buddha figures found in India as to those of the statues in 
Greece,which can specially be seen from the difference in folds 
of the upper garment. The faces of several Buddha figures 
too bear resemblance to those of Apollo and other deities in 
Greece. 

Though those who got these figures carved might be men 
from India, yet the artists there might have come from Greece; 
hence it is that the figures carved in Gandhara or Afghani¬ 
stan clearly bear a stamp of the Grecian culture on them. 

Similarly though the patrons, who got the caves at 
Ajanta and Verul excavated, might have belonged to the 
north, yet the artists and painters employed by them being 
of Dravid culture, they have naturally dressed and decked 
the figures they carved with the dress and ornaments of 
their country. 

The drift of what we say is that the patron who incurs 
the expenditure may belong to any country or culture, yet 
the sculptor or the painter employed by him will naturally 
invest males and females in the stories from epics and 
Jatakas with dresses and ornaments in vogue in his 
country. 

Even to-day an artist from Japan connot forget his 
own Japanese school when he sits to paint some scene from 





















India or England, and he will naturally do the work accord¬ 
ing to his own school and culture. The same applies to a 
European artist going to China or Japan. He will give a 
European turn to his painting while the native artist would 
paint it otherwise. 

In like manner, if we, Maharashtrians, paint a picture, we 
are sure to invest it with garments and ornaments in vogue in 
Maharashtra and not with those current in Northern or South¬ 
ern India. This is very particular in cases of an imaginary 
picture or statue. 

For many years the English have in their possession 
Shanghai and Canton, two old cities of China. The prisoners 
sentenced there to transportation for life were formerly de¬ 
ported to India. Of these, some laid out a tea-plantation at 
Avakali near Mahabaleshwar; and even to-day tea grows 
there. Some of these Chinese prisoners were skilled persons 
and made images of ivory and sandal. 

Wo secured, some years back from an old family in 
Poona, a few ivory idols made by these Chinese artists. They 
are mostly deities like Shankara, Hunuman and Vishnu. 
But the most interesting thing about these idols is that 
though the artists observed the idols of these deities in 
Maharashtra, the dress of its people, the mode of wearing 
them and their ornaments, still they have impressed on 
their idols a look peculiarly Chinese, in spite of the fact 
that they were engaged by an Indian to do their work. 

Plate No. 5 shows an idol of Mahadeva. In it the 
prominently high bones of cheeks, little outside tips and 
upturned slightly slanting eyes show clearly though scantily 
the cast of a Mongolian face. But the chief peculiarity lies 
in the wearing apparel of the idol. When viewed from the 
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front, we do not find much diflerence, but when looked at 
from the back, the Chinese mode of dress is very clearly 
seen. The fine embroidery on the lower wearing apparel is 
after the Chinese model. 

The Chinese artist could not forget his school though 
he chiselled the images of Hindu deities. Similarly any 
artist, while carving or painting a picture, cannot but show 
in it clear indications of his own school and culture. 

This line of thought naturally leads us to the conclusion 
that the artists at Ajanta were of Dravidian culture and were 
different from those of Sanchi and Barhut. 

The late Mr. Krishnajipant Vaze who wrote a long 
introduction to our book on Verul, did not seem to approve 
of our view about the difference of culture of the artists at 
Ajanta and Verul and those at Sanchi and Barhut. That 
book saw the light immediately after the introduction was 
written and hence we could not have a full discussion on 
the point with the late Mr. Vaze. 

We told the late Mr. Vaze that experts call the Gaudhara 
art a Greeco-Indian art, because the artists who carved the 
images found in Gandhara were the Greeks. We also explained 
to him by showing the ivory images in our collection, how 
the work differs when the images are carved by Chinese, 
Japanese, North-Indian, Maharashtriyan or South-Indiaii 
artists who follow the customs, manners and fashions of their 
countries. The late Mr. Vaze, with his gentle smile seemed 
to be impressed by our explanation. 

We did not further argue the point with him in order 
to fully convince him of our view as we wanted to discuss 
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this point in great detail in the preface of our book on 
Ajanta. Unfortunately Mr. Vaze is no more with us to discuss 
this question. 

Thus, we still stick to the view that the artists who 
carved and painted the pictures at Ajanta belonged to the 
Dravidian eulture. 

e have already said at length what we had to say, in 
the main body of the book about the excellence of beauty, 
colour, outline, skill in handling the brush, the dexterity in 
expressing the emotions, etc., found in the art at Ajanta. 
Hence we deem it unnecessary to reiterate the same in this 
preface. 

We liave written in this book only what a sympathetic 
Indian artist thinks when he observes the paintings at 
Ajanta. We do not at all claim to have done full justice 
to the wonderful art and skill shown at Ajanta. It is also 
not possible to do so now for various reasons. Since the old 
tradition of painting is lost and many of the Jataka stories 
also are forgotten, we cannot definitely say that the 
Jataka picture we see belongs to any particular Jataka. 
However, we have given here the impressions, we have 
formed on seeing these Jataka pictures after a due considera¬ 
tion of what the various scholars before us have said about 
them. 

We have also given here the information about colour 
and plaster whieh we obtained from old artists as well as 
what we could gather from various other sources. We have 
further tried, according to our ideas to describe in detail 
the skill, the then artist has shown in expressing the various 
emotions in every picture. We hope this attempt will be 
appreciated by the intelligent reader. 
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We take this opportunity to thank many of our friends 
who helped us in this work. Our hearty thanks are due to 
those artists who stayed for a month at Ajanta and did the 
most difficult task of copying the paintings very satis¬ 
factorily. 

We must also thank Mr. U. C. Roy Chowdhary for making 
the blocks printed in this book and for instructing the men 
in our service to make half-tone and three - colour blocks. A 
word of praise is also due to Messrs. R. D. Chitari, R. D. 
Dabhade and D. S. Tngale for having acquired from Mr. 
Chowdhary the necessary knowledge in connection with 
taking half-tone and three colour photographs, making blocks 
therefrom and printing them. 

Lastly, we conclude with an obeisance to the Goddess 
Jagadamba to whose inspiration we owe this work. May She 
ever grant us good will and power to do more such works. 

Mahabaleshwar, '] 

Vaishakha Vadya I B« S. PANT PRATINIDHI, 

4 Shake 1851. f 

[27th May, 1929. ]j 


Ruler of Aundh. 



CHAPTER I. 

ON THE WAY TO AJANTA. 

We started for Ajanta on the 8th of March, 1926, to 
study the fine paintings there. On the way we halted for 
one day at Poona, for another day at Ahmednagar and 
reached Aurangabad on the third, [ Ajanta caves. Plate 
No. 6. ] 

At Aurangabad, we stayed in the Travellers’ Bungalow 
of H. E. H. the Nizam's Government for two days, during 
which time we visited Paithan. The indifference which our 
people show about our places of ancient renown is to be 
condemned. The tradition that Dnyaneshwar in order to 
convince the Brahmans at Paithan made a buffalo repeat 
Vedic hymns, is well-known. The saint Namdeva in his 
Abhang sings of it, “ In a dispute with the Brahmans at 
Paithan he made a buffalo recite Vedic hymns. " To our 
regret, however, nobody could identify the place or the 
street where this miracle took place. 

Paithan was famous for its ancient learning, but now 
we find there no vestige of learning of any kind. The whole 
place presents nothing but ruins to a visitor. 

In these days of Western civilization a place near the 
railway attains prosperity. While one, however prosperous 
it may have been, is bound to decline if it be far away from 
the railway. 

We saw the mausoleum of the Queen of Aurangzeb and 
other things worth a visit in Aurangabad. We also went to 
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the noted fort of Daulatabad the next day and saw Shri 
Janardana Swami’s place of penance. At Aurangabad we 
were most cordially entertained by Shet Gulabchand Nagori, 
a famous merchant of the place. 

From Aurangabad we proceeded to Verul. We stayed 
for three days in the guest-house of H. E. H. the Nizam and 
visited Dhrishneshwara temple which is near Verul and 
Kailasa and other cave-temples which are about a couple 
of miles oflF the village. We also took photographs. We have 
written a separate book describing the caves of Verul. 

The care - taker of the Verul caves and the Tahasildar 
told us to go to Fardapur via Jalgaon and then proceed to 
Ajanta as that was the best route. But it was 125 miles by 
that route, while the road shown on the motor map by a red 
line was only 50 or 55 miles. [ Plate No. 7. ] We were at a 
loss to know as to why they asked us to go by the longer road 
via Jalgaon and Fardapur rather than straight to Ajanta. 

If we had gone from Verul to Fardapur via Jalgaon 
we would have been able to stay at Ajanta for three days 
more. But we missed the opportunity. 

Moreover, we had arrangd already through Mr. Rajurkar 
of Hyderabad to put up in the Bungalow of Sir Salar Jung in 
the village of Ajanta. We wrote to Sir Salar Jung in the 
matter and he ordered his Tahasildar to treat us almost as 
his guests. 

This was in fact the first occasion on which we were 
received with hospitality in the Hyderabad State. Up till then 
we had neither known the hospitality there nor the word 
“ Intajam ” which denotes it. 
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We started from Verul at noon on Sunday. We had 
calculated that we would be able to see the Ajanta caves in 
the afternoon. 13ut a visit to the school in Aurangabad and 
other “ Pansupari ” ceremonies detained us there till 3 P. M. 
Besides, at Fulambri on the way we were treated with milk 
and fruit. The Maharashtrians from Poona and round about 
who reside in H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions naturally 
feel great pleasure when they come across a man froni 
Maharashtra and take him as one of his kinsfolk. 

At 4 P. M. we reached Ajanta. We thought of going to 
see the caves immediately. But the Tahasildar and others 
there said, “ Oh, Ajanta caves are ten miles off and also no 
road to them. Moreover, a hill lies across. ” 

in the meanwhile, Mr. Vasudevrao Kurlckar and his 
son Mr. Raghunathrao came from Jalgaon and saw us. 
They said that we committed a mistake in having taken 
that route, and suggested that we ought to have come via 
Jalgaon. It was impossible to visit Ajanta daily from that 
place. Moreover, it was impossible for the motors to get 
down the slope. They came in a tonga and still they had 
to get down and walk while coming up the hills. Then we 
found that it would have been better if we had taken the 
road from Verul to Fardapur via Jalgaon as suggested by 
the Curator at Verul. 

It was evening by this time. But Shri Balamaharaj 
and Pandharinath would not rest till they took the motor 
up to the hill and surveyed it. They said that they could 
go at the rate of five miles up to the hill, but further than 
that they could not go. 
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We thought of returning then and then only. But the 
Tahasildar and the Peshkar said they had been ordered by 
Sir Salar Jung to wait upon us and that they would not 
allow us to go for at least three days. They promised that 
they would get the road repaird even during the night in 
torch - light by employing about 200 coolies. 

After all it was already night. And where could we go 
even if we wished to? We were obliged to stay there 
overnight. It was settled that Mr. Raghunathrao Kurlekar 
should wire to the Director of Archaeology of H. E. H. the 
Nizam’s Government and that we should go and occupy the 
Travellers’ Bungalow at Fardapur on Tuesday. 

The Tahasildar set about repairing the road according 
to his promise. We motored to Fardapur on Monday and 
saw the Bungalow. We saw to the arrangements for the 
artists that we had brought for taking copies of Ajanta 
Paintings. We went to the caves also and came back. But 
while returning we left the two motors in which we had 
motored there as we thought it impossible to take them up 
again. So bad was the road in spite of the repairs. 
[ Plate No. 8. J 

We had ordered for two motors on the brow of the hill 
and we returned by them. So, on that day too we remained 
at Ajanta. The next day we came and put up in the 
Fardapur Bungalow. 

Mr. Sayyad Ahmed, Curator of Ajanta caves, is a very 
good gentleman. He supervises the guest-houses. He was 
a student of the Bombay School of Art and is a good 
artist. Lady Herringham while she was there for copying 
the paintings was helped by him. The big figure of Buddha 
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in cave No. 2 in said to have been copied by him. On 
the whole, Mr. Sayyad Ahmed was very useful both to 
us and our artists. 


ICONOOLASM. 

Since the caves at Vend were famous from ancient 
times, they could not escape the fanatical iconoclastic fury of 
the Mahomedans. Aurangzeb is said to have attempted to 
blow up the whole suite of caves by explosives. But the 
stone being soft would not break. So he gave up the attempt 
and filled the caves with hay and set it on fire. The flames 
and heat worked havoc. The plaster fell off, the colours 
vanished and the figures were bared. As a relic of ancient art 
of painting we find even to-day some paintings on the 
ceiling of the hall in Kailasa; some of the latter are pretty 
clearly seen, while the others are blackened by the smoke of 
the fire. This goes to prove the tradition. 

Some of the paintings still retain their original beauty. 
Just on the ceiling at the entrance of the southern gate 
there is a fine painting of dancing Shiva. Likewise a 
beautiful picture of a man running with two dogs holding 
the leashes in his hand is to be seen just inside the main 
gate. The running postures of the man as well as of the dogs 
are quite natural. Some paintings are to be seen even on 
the ceiling of the Jaina cave No. 34. But though Vend 
preserves some model of ancient art of painting yet as 
compared to that of Ajanta it is too meagre and is in a bad 
state as it underwent destruction by fire and otherwise. 

The Ajanta caves would have met with a similar fate 
but for their wonderful escape from the hands of the fanatics. 
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Ajanta caves are rather in an inaccessible and out of 
the way place. Naturally when Buddhism waned, people 
ceased going there frequently and these temples and viharas 
of Buddhists where the sacred Mantras and learned voices 
were once heard incessantly, were loud with roars and 
howls of tigers and jackals. The frontal portions of some of 
the caves collapsed and the doors of the caves were closed 
by the debris, thus affording a natural shelter for wild 
animals. The caves remained in that condition for over a 
thousand years. [ Plate No. 9. ] 

About the year 1819-1820 A. D. a certain English 
official encamped near these caves while marching with a 
company of soldiers. By chance he came across these caves 
while pursuing a fox. But even after this incident these 
caves remained unvisited for years together. Even only 40 
years ago the people of Ajanta and Fardapur believed that 
they were haunts of ghosts and tigers or bears and never 
dared to go that way. 

About 1840 a cowherd took an English gentleman to 
one of the caves saying he would show to the Saheb the 
home of the tiger. People began to frequent the caves since 
then and began to know more of them. In this way the 
caves were unknown when Aurangzeb led his campaign into 
the Deccan. That was why they have been saved to 
posterity. Though saved, they were not in a good condition, 
haing been left long in utter neglect. [ Plate No. 10. ] 

The caves, being left unnoticed for about 1200 years 
before Lord Curzon's regime, were overgrown with rank 
trees and vegetation. There might have been perhaps old 
dams to prevent water running over from the tops of the 
hills and rushing into the interior of the caves, but time 
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having rendered the dams useless, the exterior as well as 
several parts of the interior of the caves were damaged. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE CONDITION OP THE CAVES AT AJANTA. 

We first visited the Ajanta caves in 1908 and spent a 
day there. The caves were not then in a satisfactory 
condition. It is only since the regime of Lord Curzon that 
such monuments are bestowed better care. At that time 
there was only one peon there. He did not even sweep and 
clean the caves. Nor was it possible for one man to clean 
the extensive twenty-seven caves spread over a mile or 
more. The way leading to the caves was somehow fenced by 
steel-wires tacked on to ill-fixed wooden posts. So, at 
many places the road was very dangerous. The way that 
led to the caves from Fardapur was especially bad. Bats 
inhabited most of the caves and gave out nauseating smell 
which necessitated the visitor to close his olfactory organs. So 
it was very difficult to see the pictures with comparative ease 
and leisure unless one got accustomed to the smell. To-day 
all the caves have doors with wire-netting and the bats are 
no longer there. So the atmosphere is far from offensive. 
When we visited the caves last there were beehives in about 
eight or ten caves. It was very dangerous to enter into them. 
To-day, however, that is no longer the case. The beehives 
have all been burnt up and there is no scope for bees there. 

Except on Fridays a special officer called Curator is 
present there throughout the week. He has under him a 
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Havaldar, some peons and labourers. They keep the caves 
clean. They have some kitson lights. The labourers show 
the paintings to the visitors with the help of these lamps- 

Caves Nos. 1 to 18 at Ajanta face the south and 
the others face the east. A stream runs by the hill in 
which these caves are worked. About three - fourths of a mile 
off there is a small fall where the stream turns to 
the north and further again to the east. One has to begin 
to see the caves facing the south whence also the numbering 
begins. Evidently, therefore, the last cave, one visits, faces 
the east. [ Plate No. 11. ] 

Just from the point where we alight from the motor, a 
nice flight of steps built of Shahabad slabs leads to the 
caves. The way is all through railed by strong iron pipes on 
the steep side, so that even children can pass safely without 
any fear of accident. 

There are water-tanks at two places in the caves. The 
water is kept clean. One tank contains drinking water. 
Visitors are not allowed to dip their hands, feet and unclean 
pots therein. There is a separate tank for cleaning pots and 
for washing purposes. Sufficient care is taken to keep that 
too clean. The caves are situated just on the bank of a big 
stream, but there is water in the stream till the month of 
February and that too only if there is a good monsoon. 
Last time when we went there in January water was flowing 
there and at a distance of about half a mile there was a 
small water-fall about 20 feet high. 

Eighteen years ago we saw that the pillars, the frontal 
portions and some parts of the caves had collapsed. Some of 
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the rocks above were in danger of toppling down. But to-day 
H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government have repaired by fresh 
masonry work almost every reparable portion of the caves. 
So there is no danger of accidents to-day. [ See Plate 
No. 12. ] 

On the whole, the condition of the caves is fairly satis¬ 
factory today. The road from Fardapur is also being repaired 
and metalled and furnished with bridges. It will be ready 
within about 6 months. Then it would be possible to visit 
the caves in a motor even during the rains. 

A very fine road is being constructed from Aurangabad 
right up to the foot of the Ajanta Hills. Next year nobody 
need take the longer route of 150 miles from Verul to 
Ajanta via Jalgaon, but one can go straight to Ajanta 
which would be only 50 or 55 miles from Verul. The Curator 
informed us that 2 lacs of Rupees had been sanctioned for 
the road in the hills alone. 

Time, beehives and the excreta of bats have all been 
instrumental in moistening the plaster in the caves and thus 
making it fall down. This has caused many of the pictures to 
be partially destroyed. Moreover, there was lack of super¬ 
vision and many visitors of those times have spoiled many 
of the pictures by scratching their surfaces with the points 
of their sticks or umbrellas. It is even said that a certain 
European gentleman managed to scratch off with a knife 
one square foot of plaster together with the picture on it 
and sold it for £ 1,500 in Europe! 

Fortunately this sort of demolition of art has been 
arrested and wherever the plaster has given way and 
wherever pictures have been spoiled further destruction has 
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now been stopped. H. E. H. the Nizam has, in consulta¬ 
tion with Sir John Marshall, set about repairing all those 
parts by a kind of plaster. So henceforth there is very 
little chance of any further injury to the art of Ajanta. 

The white bands in the pictures which are there, 
show the cement that has been used for repairs. [ Plate 
No. 12 j. 

On the whole, we must say that the caves are now 
in the best possible condition, and the whole world must 
thank H. E. H. the Nizam for it as one can say that the 
pictures in Ajanta are the most ancient in the world. If 
we do not take into consideration the pictures found in the 
sepulchres of Egypt, those here may be said to be the oldest, 
because the inscription in the tenth cave gives out its 
date as the 3rd century B. C. No nation on the face of 
the earth can boast of so old and so fine an art to - day. 

CHAPTER III. 

CAEVING AND SCULPTURE. 

The caves at Ajanta are better known for their paintings 
than for the sculptural skill shown there. Naturally, too, the 
painting and the beautiful tints used there are more 
attractive than the pillars and the carving in the caves. No 
doubt, the carving, the pillars, the chaityas or prayer halls, 
the ceilings of the halls, etc., are of a very high order. For 
instance, if we examine cave No. 26, we find the pillars, the 
capitals, the carving on the walls depicting Buddha's life - 
incidents, the fineness of every figure there, the skill of the 
artist in expressing emotion, etc., are in no way inferior to 
those at Verul. 
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There is one difference between the caves at Ajanta and 
those at Verul. The Buddhists, the Jains and the Hindus 
have worked at Verul and naturally the incidents from the 
mythologies of all the three religions have been utilised. 
This has given rise to a v.ariety of design, structure, gods, 
incidents, etc. All this and especially the gigantic figures in 
the Shaiva caves impress us with a sense of vastness which 
is absent in Ajanta where delicacy rules supreme. 

If we compare the Taj of Agra with the Gol - Ghumat 
of Bijapur, we see that both are worth - seeing and 
attractive. But one is predominantly delicate, while the 
other is gigantic in proportion. The same is the case when 
we compare the caves at Ajanta with those of Verul. 

Even the outer view of the caves at Ajanta is in many 
cases very beautiful. [ Plate No. 13 ]. The water running 
down the hill has demolished the mitl-portiou of the beautiful 
front veranda of cave No. 1. Ruins similarly wrought in the 
pillars also have been repaired. However, the outer view 
of this cave is highly charming. The pillars, veranda and 
then the main entrance to the main hall are all so exquisite¬ 
ly wrought as to captivate one’s mind. [ Plate No. 13 ]. 
Similar is the case with the outer views of many other caves 
at Ajanta. Borne have arches on the outside, while others 
have only verandas; but wherever one goes, one is fascinated 
with exquisite beauty. One is but tempted to see the 
paintings inside, which naturally detracts one’s attention 
from the outer view. At places the outside room is too 
narrow to allow a fair view by receding further back. Many 
caves, however, present a beautiful outlook. 

One can imagine and judge the exquisite skill of the 
Ajanta artist from the beautiful carving on a pillar cut into 
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a wall. Such work is neither rare nor scarce in Ajanta, a 
veritable mine of art. 

The caves at Ajanta were perhaps designed even from 
the beginning to be painted and that is the reason why the 
walls and pillars in Ajanta are less carved than those 
at Verul. 

We have given here two photographs of different 
pillars. They give one an idea of the variety, skill and 
delicacy both of the pillars and the carving thereon. The 

delicacy with which the artist has handled the material is 
also obviously admirable. 

But what happens in Ajanta is that a visitor is wholly 
absorbed in the beauty of paintings and he little cares to 
look at the carvings, etc. which are not the less admirable 
for all that. 

Moreover, from about the year 700 A. D. [ i. e. from 
the decline of Buddhism in Maharashtra ] to the middle of 
the nineteenth century the caves were utterly neglected. 
No one cared to prevent water from rushing into the caves. 
Nobody drained away the rain water and prevented it from 
spoiling much of the beautiful art there. Thus many a 
masterpiece has been lost to posterity on account of this 
neglect. [ Plate No. 14. ] 

We see how beautiful is the veranda, the pillars, the 
porch, carving, etc., of cave No. 2. 

One can easily judge with delight from the two types 
of the inner pillars the variety of art and relief- work and 
also the variety of forms of the pillars and capitals which 
the master artists of Ajanta used in these caves. [ Plates Nos. 
13 and 14 ]. 
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Even as the painter has used colours on plaster the 
mason of Ajanta has used his chisel in carving designs and 
equalled the painter in his skill. 

On both the sides of the shrine in cave No. 7, are carved 
Buddha’s figures, 50 on each side. They stand carved in 
lines one above the other in the walls. Here too is the skill 
and imagination of the carvers singularly exhibited in so far 
as just below the figures is seen a lake from which start 
lotuses and each Buddha is given a lotus seat. The creeper 
passes between two Buddha figures and one of the leaves is 
kept folded while the other is made to serve the purpose of 
a halo round the head of each Buddha. The very idea of the 
design, the figures, the creeper, the leaves and the flowers- 
all these captivate the mind. [ Plate No. 15 ]. 

The outer portion of the 9th cave is very fascinating. 
We see there the method of carving an arch which was 
current in those days. Cave No. 26 also has a similar arch. 
That too is equally charming. The arch is very much damaged, 
otherwise the whole would have presented a beautiful view 
as could be seen from the remains. 

Cave No. 10 is a Chaitya or a common prayer-hall. This 
seems to be the main cave. Formerly there was only one 
way of paved steps from the stream to the caves and it led 
to the foot of this cave. 

The Buddhists consider this chaitya to be the most 
sacred of all the caves. While there, we heard of a certain 
Japanese visitor, who was a follower of Buddha. He did not 
approach the caves by the ordinary path that is used now, 
but took the old circuitous path through the stream which 
leads to cave No. 10. There with the utmost religious 
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devotion he took off his boots and doffed his hat and went 
up the steps to cave No. 10. There according to the practice 
of the Buddhists he bowed and muttered some prayers in 
the Chaitya and then went to visit the other caves. 

This is the oldest Chaitya among the Ajanta caves. On 
tlie right hand side of its arch there is an inscription in the 
Pali language. This helps the inference that the cave was 
carved and painted in the third century B. C. The whole of 
the cave is painted. The arches, pillars, walls, ceiling, etc. 
hnve been plastered and thousands of Buddha figures have 
been painted on them. One wonders at the durability of 
the colour which has stood through, fighting against extremes 
of weather, the bats, the bees, etc. At the same time one 
cannot but be sorry at the great misfortune India has 
suffered in having lost such an art. 

It seems that this cave too had a veranda or at least a 
good arch, with numerous Buddha figures, etc. in the front. 
But to day that part has all disappeared and the Chaitya is 
left bare. However, we could get a photograph of the Stupa 
[ Dagoba ] in the Chaitya. As the Chaitya is very higli and 
the space in front is very narrow, it was not possible to 
photograph the whole Chaitya with its arch and pillars. 

[ Plate No. 16 ]. The artists we had engaged copied 
specially from the paintings in caves Nos. 1, 2, 16 and 17. 
We have taken copies of about 60 paintings including the 
ornamental designs on the ceiling. Of them, 15 are made 
from cave No. 17. Most of the pictures even in the veranda 
of this cave are in a good condition. It was from this cave 
No. 17 that our artists started their work. 



Hall of Cave No. 17. 
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We could spare only 4 or 5 days at Ajanta. During 
these days we examined how each artist did his work, 
fn the same way we took photographs of some pictures 
from cave No. 17, made magic lantern slides from them, 
these in their turn were enlarged on paper, thus giving 
a correct outline to the artist. 

Unless the paintings copied are of the same size in which 
case the artist uses a tracing paper stuck to the wall with 
bees' wax it is very difficult to draw a correct outline on 
paper and it always takes a long time to do. There are also 
chances of its not being exact in many cases. Therefore, we 
thought of using the magic lantern, thus giving an extremely 
correct outline to every artist in a very short time. 

After this experiment we left necessary instructions 
with Shri Bala Maharaj and Mr. Pandharinath Inamdar 
about the work to be done and also told them as to which 
artist was to copy which painting from which cave. There 
are still about seven paintings in cave No. 1 worth copying. 
This work we had to postpone to some other time. 

Even to-day cave No. 17 is very beautiful. One stands 
wonderstruck at the grand hall, the fine octagonal pillar 
and the artistic carving on it. 

On every side there are five pillars and beyond them 
there are verandas about 11 or 12 feet wide on all the four 
sides. All its walls are painted and decorated with fine 
paintings. 

The pillars bristle with designs and pictures of birds, 
beasts and men. One would require at least a fortnight for 
closely observing and studying the whole cave. That too can 
be done only if we use two big mirrors and take in the 
sunlight by reflection and also utilise a white curtain to 
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diffuse the reflected light. It is impossible to make out the 
beauty and the blend of colours with the help of any lamp 
however powerful. 

But the charm of pictures makes us often forget that we 
are writing at present about the sculpture in Ajanta. 

Cave No. 19 is very flue. The outer portion too is very 
attractive [ Plate No. 17 ]. 

Wo have taken three views of it- one of the front, 
another of the left side, and a third of the figures close to 
the arch. All the figures here are very delicately carved 
and are marvels of beauty. The arch, the door, the porch 
outside the doorway, the carvings on both the sides of the 
door are all very tenderly carved. Moreover, as the yard in 
front of this cave is spacious enough we could take good 
photographs. 

To the left of the door is carved the figure of Nagaraja. 
It is very fine. Nagaraja is in a sitting posture. Behind him 
is a decoration of seven cobra-hoods. To his left sits the Naga 
queen. She too has the decoration of one hood. To the right 
stands a maid with a fly-whisk in her hand. [ Plate No. 18. ] 

The subject of Nagarajas and the people called Nagas 
is interesting and really much can be written about them. 
At the Mahabharat time the Nagas exercised their influence 
over a greater part of India. Arjuna married Ulupi- a Naga 
princess and other Arya people likewise married Naga girls. 
Still the Aryans of those days tried to put down the Nagas 
as far as possible. Shri Krishna, for instance, defeated the 
Naga named Kaiiya and drove him away from Gokul. 
Wl\en Shri Krishna and Aijuna set fire to the Khandava 
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forest a number of people of the Naga or serpent tribe were 
burnt to death. One of them fortunately escaped and tried 
his best to wreak his vengeance on Arjuna with the help of 
Kama in the great Mahabharat War between the Kauravas 
and the Pandavas. The Nagas could not do anything during 
the life time of the Pandavas and Kauravas, as the latter 
were very powerful. But afterwards the Nagas tried to 
establish their supremacy by murdering the king Parikshit, 
a descendant of the Pandavas. But that attempt too was 
not successful; because king Janamejaya -Parikshit’s son 
performed a big serpent sacrifice in which he killed millions 
of Nagas. Thus we can trace the enmity between Nagas and 
Aryas since then. The seventeen caves at Verul dedicated 
to God Shiva were carved during the fifth and sixth 
centuries. There we see representations of Aryans and 
Aryan Gods subduing the Nagas. Wherever the incarnation 
of Vishnu as Varaha [ boar ] is carved we see that Hiranya- 
ksha is shown to be a Naga. He carries the decoration of the 
hood about his head. In caves Nos. 14, 15, 16 and others at 
Verul we see that the Varaha, an incarnation of Vishnu frees 
the Earth from the clutches of Hiranyaksha by trampling 
the folds of his serpent tail with one foot. 

On the other hand in the Jain caves, Gomateshwara, 
Parshwanatha and other Jain Teerthankaras are shown to 
carry serpent hoods as an ornament on their heads. In the 
same way in the Buddhistic caves, whether they be in 
Ajanta or in Verul, Nagaraja has been given a place of 
honour in the carvings. Sometimes he has been given a 
prominent situation. Naga Raja and Arya Raja are seen 
conversing with each other in some places. This induces an 
inference that both the Buddhists and Jains had won over 

3 
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the Nagas to their side in the course of their proselytizing 
activities. Perhaps the first Teerthankara of the Jains was a 
Naga. It seems that he must have tried to revive his 
influence through the spread of his religion if not by war. 
The kings of Egypt also wore a serpent insignia on their 
tiara. They used to have the serpent as their head - ornament. 
On their crowns they had an ornament of one or two serpents. 
This fact gives scope for an inference that Nagas ruled in 
Egypt also. 

Recently the excavations in Mexico have brought to 
light the Maya civilization and there we have the serpent- 
ornaments. It may be that these Nagas ruled over all the 
four continents once and were the sovereigns throughout the 
world. It is necessary that some antiquarians should carry 
on researches into the culture, the religion, the customs and 
manners of these Nagas with the help of the accounts about 
them available in ancient literature. 

We hazard the following inferences about the Nagas:— 

[ 1 ]. The references in mythology to Naga and Sarpa 
are not to be interpreted as references to poisonous cobras, 
but ought to be understood as references to a civilized race 
of human beings. 

[ 2 ]. These Nagas were once the sovereigns of the 
whole world right from Scandinavia to Egypt and from 
Arabia to cape Comorin and also of America. It means that 
the Nagas and Asuras and the Suras or Devas once inhabited 
most of this globe. Afterwards other races conquered them 
and the Nagas were almost exterminated. Even to day in 
the vicinity of Assam in India the Naga people are living 
and ruling. 
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[ 3 ]. Those people who had the eagle as their emblem 
made alliances with the devotees of Vishnu and contrived 
to exterminate the Nagas. But even though there were such 
hostilities, intermarriages between Aryans and Nagas were 
current. The story of Arjuna marrying Ulupi illustrates 
this remark, as already referred to. 

[ 4 ]. The civilization of the Nagas was of a very high 
order. The Nagas possessed Amrit [ the elixir of life or 
panacea ] i. e. the science of medicine. Nagas knew and 
taught various sciences. They have been referred to with 
reverence in the most ancient works. But when once they 
were defeated by the Aryans and deprived of their sovereign¬ 
ty they had to contrive to live somehow, even by means 
fair or foul. That is why they began to be hated and treated 
with contempt. 

[ 5 ]. The Naga or serpent who was at first the giver 
of immortality and wisdom was later looked upon as the 
possessor of poison and treachery. The high qualities which 
flourish during periods of freedom die away during periods 
of slavery and bad qualities begin to predominate. 

[ 6 ]. The Nagas are well-nigh exterminated. Still 
their memory survives in the worship of the reptile, the 
serpent, their emblem, on the Nagapanchami i.e. the 5th of the 
bright half of the month of Sravan about August. This Naga- 
worship is not a haphazard exotic, but the result of the high 
civilization of the Nagas. The worship of trees and herbs 
too is reminiscent of the usefulness of these things to life. 

[ 7 ]. The artists that carved and painted the Verul 
and Ajanta caves belonged to the Dravidian civilization 
which was but Naga civilization in its transformed stages. 

4 - 
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But more light seems to be necessary on this point, before 
any definite statements can be made. 

The carvings on the pillar as well as on the capital in 
cave No. 20 are very fine. In the centre sits Buddha in the 
contemplative pose [ Jnana Mudra ] with people waving 
chamars [ whisks ] on both sides. There are wild elephants 
running at full speed carved in the same pillar. Such is the 
fine scene carved on the capital of the pillar in the veranda. 
Elephants in various positions can be seen carved in many 
places at Ajanta. [ Plate No. 19. ] 

When we visited the caves in 1908, we remember to 
have made a pencil - sketch of a carved elephant wildly 
running, so much so that the saddle, the bells, etc., were all 
dropping down by its sheer speed. We are reminded of it 
and this seems to be the same. 

Cave No. 24 at Ajanta is unfinished. The outside 
veranda is complete. The door is complete. The figures on 
the frame of the door are all finished. But inside there is 
only one line of pillars and out of these pillars only one has 
been fashioned into an octagonal form with various carvings 
on it, the base remaining half finished. 

But the shape of the neighbouring pillar is octagonal, 
with no decoration whatsoever on it. The hewing is rough 
and smooth chipping is as yet to be done. The pillar that is 
yet further ofi’ is still more unfinished. We can see from the 
photographs how an unfinished cave looks. 

A part of the ceiling is complete. Only one pillar is 
almost finished. The two pillars beyond are only given the 
octagonal form. Some of the nearer pillars are yet square 



Plate No. 19. 



Running Elephants on the Capital of a Pillar. 



Finished and unfinished Pillars in Cave No. 24. 
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in shape, while some farther up are only roughly hewn. 
The whole cave is yet to be excavated. 

The order in which the caves were excavated was, first 
the pillars in the outer veranda, then the ceiling of the 
veranda, then the floor, then the walls of the veranda, then 
the main gate and then the windows if any. Then came the 
ceiling of the hall and the pillars inside, then all the inside 
walls and finally the floor. This was the order in which the 
workers set about their business as can be seen from cave 
No. 24. [ Plate No. 20. ] 

That was the way in which these temples in one solid 
rock were carved. We can see from this photograph how 
the rough pillars were first shaped. The floor is yet to be 
excavated. The whole of the work must have been done with 
the help of a chisel. Particles of stone must have fallen down 
into the eyes and troubled the masons while chiselling the 
ceiling. 

It is really a wonder how they planned in the beginning 
the length and breadth of the hall, the shape and number 
of the pillars, etc.! The artists themselves best knew how 
they did all this! All these caves were not carved by a single 
king or by a single rich man. But difierent kings and 
difierent wealthy and pious men got them carved from 300 
B. C. to 500 or 600 A. D. at dilferent times, when Buddhism 
had its influence over Maharashtra. The carving of the 
caves thus covers a long period of about 800 years. 

The great king Ashoka tried to spread Buddhism 
throughout the whole of India, Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, 
Turkastan, Central Asia, Tibet and China. Since then and 
up to the very decline of Buddhism, different kings and 
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wealthy men must have got these caves carved one by one 
and dedicated them to Lord Buddha. 

The reasons among others why cave No. 24 is left un¬ 
finished may be stated as follows: — 

[ a ]. Perhaps the rock they came across while excavat¬ 
ing might have been too brittle to proceed with. 

[ b ]. It might be that the rich man who began the ex¬ 
cavation suddenly ran short of money or died. 

[c]. There were a number of kingdoms big and small 
in Maharashtra at that time. Wars were going on amongst 
them. It might be that the king who began cave No. 
24 was conquered by some other king and his kingdom 
confiscated. 

[ d ]. Perhaps the king or the wealthy man who was 
the sponsor or supporter of it became a convert to another 
religion, and naturally the cave remained unfinished. 

Whatever the reasons, the unfinished cave No. 24 gives 
us a very good idea of how the artists of those days carved 
the caves. We can say that this unfinished work is a great 
benefit to us from a historical point of view. 

We have scanty evidence available to-day to say 
what particular caves were carved by what particular kings 
or wealthy men, because in some cases the princes and rich 
men of those days considered it to be a vanity and selfishness 
even to carve their names in caves which they carved and 
dedicated to God, purely out of religious devotion. 

Though we must admire this mentality from a religious 
point of view, still it is not a very desirable mentality from 
a historical point of view. 



Plate No, 21. 
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But Emperor Ashokca, who spread Buddhism through¬ 
out Asia, erected pillars to commemorate his deeds. 

In the same way if all those who got these caves 
carved had left inscriptions informing posterity of the who, 
when and why of them , what a boon would it have been to 
history? It would have thrown much light on the unknown 
part of the history of Maharashtra. What few inscriptions 
are found in Ajanta are given in the Appendix. 

We have already said that as regards sculpture and 
carving, cave No. 26 is the best of the Ajanta caves. A part 
of its outer portion is destroyed, but one of the pillars of the 
veranda, which is extant, is remarkable for its carving. 
This whole cave is full of carving inside as well as outside. 
Perhaps the rock here was most suitable and this might 
have redoubled the vigour of the artists and the patrons. 
There is consequently no painting in this cave. 

There are many Buddha figures in the shrine, on the 
walls of this cave. In some other places too there are figures 
of Buddha. They are all invariably in the contemplative 
pose with an expression of imposing gravity of their own. 
But just outside this cave No. 26 there is a big Buddha 
figuie and it is only here that a brilliant smile lightens his 
face. This is a peculiarity. One cannot explain this nor 
can one make out as to who stands by him with something 
in his hand. [ Plate No. 21 ]. 

The outer portion of cave No. 26 is simply beautiful. 
Ihe veranda in front has fallen down and together with it 
a portion of the cave too has fallen. But the fine work in 
the arch and the many figures carved on both the sides of 
the arch are very charming. [ Plate No. 21 J. 
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This cave is a Chaitya or a prayer-hall. The stupa 
inside, the ceiling of the arch, etc., exhibit wonderful 
workmanship. The capitals of the pillars and the beams on 
pillars and the carvings thereon, the arches with this 
ceiling are all so beautiful and so symmetrical that one 
cannot take oneself away from the place. The stupa is 
carved all over with fine figures. 

The figure of Buddha in cave No. 26 is very beautiful. 
The heavenly angels and damsels are seen showering 
flowers from above. The arch is carved very exquisitely. 
Further up are two Gandharvas offering the crown to 
Buddha. Buddha images are carved in various postures all 
round. The whole work is superb. 

When compared to cave No. 10, this cave seems to be 
more recent. At Sanchi and other places ancient stupas are 
found, but the figures of Buddha are not carved on them. At 
the most there is some other kind of carving there. But 
here in Ajanta we have clearly the figure of Buddha carved 
on the Stupa. This drives us to the inference that this Stupa 
came into existence after the worship of the actual image of 
Buddha came into vogue [ Plate No. 22 ]. 

Even the pillars of this Chaitya or prayer-hall are very 
beautiful. The fine carving on the capitals and beams on 
pillars compares favourably even with delicate and skilful 
carving on sandal-wood. 

The cornices are decorated all round with Buddha 
images and attendants with whisks in their hands. Most of 
these figures are very small and they are never more than 
12 inches in height. 
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Every capital has also a figure of Buddha with 
supports on both sides. Men, elephants, horses and other 
animals are carved most symmetrically and exquisitely on 
them. The positions of these various animals carved at 
different places also differ- and if photographs are taken of 
all the capitals, they are sure to serve as models of varied 
designs to modern sculptors. 

On both the sides of the Chaitya there are pillars. 
Behind them are coiTidors. Behind them again is the wall. 
The life incidents of Buddha are carved all over the walls. 
Many of these carvings are unfortunately destroyed. They 
do not seem to have been destroyed wantonly by any body; 
but the weather and the action of water during about two 
thousand years have robbed the figures of some of their 
parts. 

But several incidents from the life of Buddha are 
depicted on the big portions of the wall. It is well nigh 
impossible to photograph the whole of the life depicted there. 
The breadth of the corridor is at most 5 or 6 feet only. 

Therefore, we had to photograph only half of the picture 
of the “ Fight with Mara ” or “ The Great Temptation ”. The 
whole of this picture is very beautiful. Every one of the 
human figures there is full of expression and the picture is 
very little damaged. But in order to photograph the whole 
picture we have to take the camera to a distance, in which 
case the pillar intervenes. So we photographed only half 

the figure of Buddha and only one side of the picture. 

[ Plate No. 22 ]. 

The picture “ Temptation ” depicts that great crisis 
in Buddha's life, when he rejected worldly enjoyments in 
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preference to the spiritual bliss when tempted by the God 
of Love or Mar or Satan, but he was completely discomfited. 

In this picture we see that wild elephants are 
attacking Buddha. Demons in various horrid shapes and 
armed with a variety of weapons are trying to threaten him. 
Lovely and youthful damsels are trying to tempt him 
with graceful gestures and erotic glances. Thus various 
devices of temptation are shown here. Buddha is unmoved, 
tranquil and grave, while his assailants are agitated with 
various emotions. Thus this picture is remarkable for the 
vivid expression on the faces of all the figures, f Plate 
No. 23 J. ^ 

The practice of Satan or Madana or God of Love 
trying to tempt a prophet away from his purpose by the 
allurement of worldly prosperity and enjoyments seems to 
be a universal thing in the history of religions and the 
founders of religions. 

It is very difficult to say whether the origin of the 
story is Aryan or Non- Aryan. But on account of the high 
pathos in it, the incident strikes all lovers of art. 

In the Kathopanishad we see Yama trying to tempt 
Nachiketas away from his purpose of knowing the nature 
of the real Atman [ soul ]. But the latter spurns all worldly 
wealth and sticks to his determination and asks for the 
true knowledge of the Soul. 

The story of the burning of Madana by Shankara 
embodies the same truth, namely, the conquest of the desires 
of the flesh and the originators thereof. 

In this self-same way did Satan tempt Christ immedi¬ 
ately after his forty days’ fast. But Christ defied the 




The attempt of Mar to tempt Buddha away from his 

purpose. Cave No. 26. 
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temptations and well has Milton described the whole story 
in his “ Paradise Regained 

While going up the steep path of high ideals spiritual 
or temporal man gets tired at a certain stage, he loses 
heart and feels exhausted and is tempted to give up the 
cause. But it is exactly at this juncture that a true man 
must take courage and continue his efforts with redoubled 
energy and reach the goal. Arjuna too, at a crisis was 
similarly caught in a whirl of illusion of a sympathetic 
type, when Shrikrishna disillusioned him and made him 
do his duty - a fact known to all the lovers of the great 
book - Bhagavadgita. 

A very beautiful picture of this Temptation is painted 
in cave No. 1 at Ajanta. 

All the pictures in cave No. 26 deserve to be 
photographed. But as our trip was meant only for taking 
photographs of the paintings, preparing magic lantern 
slides of the same and enlarging them on paper, much of the 
energy of our Photographic Department was spent in those 
things and they could not do any more justice to the 
pictures in this cave. However, we liope to do this, some¬ 
time hence. 

As soon as we enter the 26th cave, to the left we see 
a huge eighteen - feet figure of Buddha in a reclining 
posture. The Europeans call it “ The Sleeping Buddha 
But wo believe that it is Buddha passing away to Nirvana 
as there are shown at his feet persons sorrowing. The 
other walls of the cave are full with carvings of the 
various incidents from the life of Buddha depicted in 
chronological order and this incident is shown at the end, 

+ 
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which further confirms our belief about this carving being 
of Buddha Nirvana. The whole of the picture could not be 
photographed by the camera with this pillar intervening 
though we took the camera to a distance in order to take 
in the whole. [ Plate No. 24 ]. 

On the whole, we think that the sculpture of Ajanta 
also is of a very high order. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE PAINTINGS AT AJANTA. 

Of the numberless paintings that might have been 
painted formerly in most of the caves at Ajanta, only those 
in caves Nos. 1, 2, 9, 10, 16, 17, 19 and 21 are distinctly 
visible and can be studied with some advantage to-day. The 
other caves are not worth studying, so far as paintings are 
concerned. We have copied paintings from caves Nos. 1, 2, 
10, 16 and 17 only. 

Darkness prevails in all the caves in which there are 
paintings. Though, for instance, a cave is 50' X 60', it has 
only one doorway and perhaps a small window or two, 3' X 
4', and these too being in the front only, the light coining 
in is too insufficient. The other three sides of the cave being 
solid rock shut out all light. Hence the light in the caves 
is quite inadequate for the modern artist to copy a picture 
and especially to paint it and to distinguish the different 
shades of colours. 

Owing to the insufficiency of light coming from the 
front only, a visitor to-day cannot see the figures and colours 








distinctly. A good lantern or one with an incandescent 
burner will enable him to see them better. What we did 
was—a large mirror was kept in the sun outside, another was 
placed inside the cave to receive the reflection from the 
outside mirror and the light reflected from the inside mirror 
was thrown direct on the painting or on a white screen and 
then we let the diffused light fall on the painting. This 
arrangement enabled us and our artists to take photographs 
and see the outlines, colours and the diflerent shades thereof 
clearly. If others, therefore, do the same, they will be able 
to see the paintings properly. 

We wonder how the artists who painted all the walls, 
pillars and ceilings so beautifully did the work in these dark 
caves. We cannot imagine even for a moment that there 
were formerly some other inlets which admitted better 
light in the caves and which were closed after the work of 
painting was finished; because the caves have solid rock 
on three sides with only a door on the front and it was, 
therefore, impossible to get light through windows made 
in the rock on the three sides. 

Did the artists then take the help of powerful lights ? 
But we cannot to-day see the paintings clearly even with 
the aid of incandescent lamps. In those times there might 
have been only oil lamps with metal or wooden stands or 
torches. The torches would fill the unventilated caves with 
smoke rendering the painters unable to continue their work. 
Did they then use mirrors and white screens as we did ? 
Possibly they did. But from the descriptions found in ancient 
books we do not think that large mirrors were manufactured 
then. The word met with in ancient works probably 

denoted a crystal piece with smooth surface about 6 or 
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8 square inches. Such a big crystal is very rare even 
to-day and besides such kinds of mirrors would also be quite 
inadequate to light up walls 10 or 12 feet high. This would 
have perhaps caused inconvenience to the artists rather 
than helping them. 

Perhaps they might have used large polished metal 
plates, especially of silver, about four feet high in place of 
mirrors for getting the required light. No other contrivance 
seems feasible. Or who knows the artists of those times 
might have trained their eyes to work in such a dim light ? 

Only 50 years ago, people in India could do all work 
with vegetable oil lamps. Even we did use such lamps for 
night studies till we passed the Previous Examination. Then 
came the kerosene lamp. It was followed by its assistant 
the reflector. But to-day even an electric light of 200 candle 
power is found insufficient. 

In short, everything depends on habit. The painters of 
those days found the light coming through the doors or 
even through small windows sufficient to exhibit the acme 
of their skill, while we to-day having spoiled our sight by 
various unnatural habits cannot even see the paintings 
properly with the present light in the caves. 

Whatever might be the case, it still remains a matter 
of wonder as to how they could paint such beautiful paintings 
in dim light. 

The caves in which paintings survive to-day have for 
their ground fine plaster of earth and not of lime. Lime-stone 
is abundant round about the hills and still the artists have 
chosen to use the earthen plaster. This choice of the artist 
must have had special reasons to prefer earth to lime. 



We think that if good and soft earth is well kneaded 
and the ashes of rice husk, etc., are well mixed and made 
into a paste, it forms a better, stronger and more durable 
plaster than that of lime. Moreover, if an old patch of lime 
plaster falls off, it can never be exactly replaced as the new 
patch refuses to be one with the old. 

As the plaster formed of lime absorbs moisture, it is 
not so suited for painting as earthen plaster is. 

The fact that the colours employed seem almost as 
fresh to-day as on the day of painting two thousand years 
ago, clearly proves that colours endure more on the earthen 
plaster than on lime plaster. This and many other reasons 
must have led the artists to use a plaster made of earth. 

Even on the comparatively flat surface of the ceilings 
the earthen plaster has stood for centuries in spite of 
the damage caused by the excrehi of the bats and the hives 
of the bees. That gives us a very clear idea about the 
durability of this kind of plaster. 

Many European writers have described the paintings 
here as the Frescoes of Ajanta But these are not really 
what are termed “ Fresco Paintings “ Fresco ” is that 
wall painting which is done on the lime plaster, while yet 
fresh and rubbed smooth in order to fix it. The paintings 
of the town of Pompeii now excavated after 1700 years 
were really painted in the way just described and can be 
called “ Frescoes 

The old paintings in the Vatican at Rome by Raphael 
are frescoes. 

Even to-day the spires of some of our temples are 
painted in this manner while the plaster is yet wet. That 
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may be ';ermcl “ '^resco "'abiting But only because the 
paintings at A[anta are not frescoes, we cannot hazard to 
say that our artists did not know this style of painting. 

All the paintings at Ajanta have been executed on a 
ground painted white after the earthen plaster ha I complete¬ 
ly dried. The pictures that are painted on the dried plaster 
either of lime or of earth are called “ Saco Therefore, at 
the most we can say that the paintings at Ajanta are ‘ Saco' 
rather than “ Fresco ". 

Wherever the painters have painted the caves they 
have done so all over i. e. the ceiling, walls, pillars, capitals 
and bases of pillars have all been painted. In short, no part 
of the caves is left unpainted except the floor. [Plate No. 25.] 

The marvellous designs, the round lotuses, the varied 
border creepers, the juxtaposition of lovely colours, the 
interspersed men, women and children together with the 
various beasts, parrots, peacocks, geese, and swans painted 
on ceilings and the fact that each part forms a complete 
design in itself fill the visitor with astonishment at the rare 
skill and imagination of the artists and painters of those 
days. 

We have brought copies of fifteen diflerent designs on 
the ceilings. We think th it litteen huiulred more ceiling 
designs of litft^jv it stylos mi'lit be found. Such is the 
abundance of designs there. 

As the ceilings in the veranda face the south, the 
paintings on them have been battling with the elements 
for the last two thousand years. Wlieii the bees were smoked 
the paintings had to stand the ordeal of fire too. With all 
this all the colours are as fresh as ever. 



The Hall of Cave No. 1. full of Paintings. 
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Those complete paintings that have survived, their 
beauty, the charm of their colours, the softness of the 
mixture of their shades are all so attractive that one can¬ 
not but feel great pain at the loss of those that have 
been destroyed. 

Some of the paintings have no heads, no legs, and 
are quite in a damaged condition. But even as they are, 
they strike us with their beauty, with their power of 
expression, with the blend of colours, and with their fine 
outlines. They bring to our mind the pleasure that we 
would feel if those paintings were complete. They also 
rouse in us a sense of imaginative joy, but at the same 
time strike us with pain for the loss that we have suifered. 

CHAPTER V. 

THE ART OF PAINTING AT AJANTA. 

The art of Ajanta is of a very high order. When we 
see these great works executed by our ancestors, we are 
reminded of the heights which Aryan culture had attained, 
and our heart swells with patriotic pride. We cannot at 
the same time altogether suppress feelings of sorrow for 
our having lost that great art of plastering, for our having 
forgotten the use of that brush, the composition of those 
colours and the rare dexterity of the hand that wrought 
such fine paintings, as well as books on art and architecture 
that our sages or their ancestors must have written. 

There are many books in Sanskrit on architecture. 
The plaster used in Ajanta, the colours there, the way of 
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mahutacturing them, the brushes, etc., must have been 
described in detail in many a book of that type. But 
unfortunately we have forgotten even the names of such 
books. We are cut adrift from our traditions, the Shastras 
have fallen into neglect, and what remains is a blind 
groping after the past. This being the case, even if we get 
the ancient books to-day .where is the knowledge of the 
technical terms that would enlighten us by reading those 
books ? 

In judging the merits of paintings we have to take 
into consideration mainly the following points, viz:- 1 the 
outline, 2 permanency and proper blending of colours, 
3 brush work, 4 anatomy, 5 history, 6 perspective, 
7 faithful resemblance to nature or reality, 8 expression, 
9 the ideal and 10 proper grouping or composition. 

We have to examine a picture from these points of 
view before we declare it to be either good or bad. Judged 
by these tests we think that except in the matter of 
perspective the art of Ajanta can stand the test of the 
highest standards in all the other points. 

CHAPTER VI. 

[ 1 ] THE OUTLINE. 

The outline is one of the most important features of 
a picture. In the absence of a correct outline perfect 
resemblance is impossible to attain. And so if the outline 
is defective mere resemblance, colours and expressions are 
of no use. 



The outlines of the paintings Jtt Ajanta and the method 
of drawing the outlines are so fine and correct that we 
think it well-nigh impossible to do so now. By one sweep 
of the brush the artist of Ajanta has outlined the whole 
human figure with all the numerous convolutions of the 
face, the hand, the foot, the breast and the belly. He does 
not seem to have even once lifted his brush before coming 
to the end of the whole outline of the figure. Behold the 
artists of, to-day. At every half an inch we see them 
stopping and lifting up the brush and dragging it on to the 
end somehow in a sickly manner. 

This art of drawing the outline in this particular way 
was alive amongst our artists as recently as 50 or 60 years 
back. 

In the court of our father the late Chief of Aundh 
there was an artist by name Bandoba Chitari. In our 
childhood, we saw him drawing on a wall the trunk of an 
elephant 5 feet high with a single sweep of the brush, right 
from the forehead to the tip of it. The inner line would run 
again in a single sweep from the mouth to the tip of the 
trunk. And such was his mastery that the trunk drawn 
was of the exact shape that was required 

The ancient Indian artist would draw everything by 
a^single stroke, whether it be the leg or the foot or the 
back or the belly or tail of the elephant or of any other 
animal. The artist to - day stumbles a thousand times before 
he completes a single drawing ever so simple. 

About five centuries ago im Italy, the most well-known 
country for art in Europe,, the same importancei to the 
drawing of an outline was given as in Indiotv Giotto the 
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noted artist, lived six centuries ago in a village named 
Vespinano near Florence in Italy. There is an interesting 
story told about him. The then Pope thought of painting 
the church of St. Peter at Rome. So he sent messengers 
throughout Italy and ordered for the best samples of 
painting from different well - known painters. As a matter 
of course, all the great painters of the day submitted the 
best possible samples of their works. One of the messengers 
went to Giotto and said that the Pope wanted the best of 
his pictures in order to judge of his abilities, so that the 
Pope might be able to entrust him with the great work 
of painting St. Peter’s. Giotto, without a moment’s hesitation 
took a piece of paper, immersed his brush in red and 
resting his elbow on his waist, drew a fine and faultless 
circle with a single stroke. It was a circle that every one 
would marvel at and the science of Geometry itself would 
step forth and say “ Here is a perfect circle ”. 

Giotto handed the piece of paper to the messenger 
and said, “ Take this to your master ”. When the Pope 
and the great connoisseurs of art in Rome examined all 
the pictures sent by different artists and when they learnt 
that the circle was drawn by Giotto with a single stroke of 
his brush they exclaimed that it was the work of a master- 
hand, and at once sent for Giotto and the great work was 
entrusted f-o him. 

The artists of Ajanta two thousand years ago were 
such masterhands at drawing the finest of outlines. There 
cannot be any manner of doubt about it. Artists of to-day 
have to labour very hard even to copy the pictures of 
Ajanta properly. 



CHAPTER VII. 

[2] COLOUR. 

To-day there are so many companies in England and 
Europe like Winsor and Newton, Lefranc, etc., who 
manufacture colours that artists are at a loss to know which 
of the hundred and one colours put on the market should 
be used. 

A few years ago, a certain learned European lady was 
painting wild flowers in Mahableshwar. Being a skilful 
painter, she painted the flowers very faithfully. She once 
invited us to see the flowers she had painted. About a 
hundred and fifty different flowers were painted by her 
very beautifully on difierent pieces of paper. We asked her 
as to what colours she used. She naively replied that she 
used the colours that were available in the market and 
those that she liked. 

When we remarked to her that after a lapse of time 
the flowers painted by her would dry white or black she 
was surprised. As a matter of fact we know that some 
colours fade by exposure to the sun or by the mere effect 
of the atmosphere. It was about such colours that Sir Joshua 
Reynolds cut a joke saying, “ 1 have come out successful 
with flying colours." 

The greater the number of colours used the sooner they 
are likely to spoil. So we use only tried colours, which 
neither fade nor become dark. 

The artists of Ajanta have used only six colours and 
their mixtures. The colours used are yellow, red, blue, green, 
white and black. . 



Yellow This is alsoca11e»l yellow ochre. This is not 
deep yellow. This colour is prepared from the yellow earth, 
which is abundant in Dharwar and Belgaum districts and 
which is called “ Multan earth ” in Marathi. This is a very 
fine- earth. Neither the weather, the sun, nor moisture have 
any effect on the original shade of the colour. That is why 
even to-day we see this colour in Ajanta in its original 
brightness after a lapse of twenty centuries. Moreover, this 
kind of earth is available near about the Ajanta hills and 
so it must have been very convenient for the artists of Ajanta 
to get it. When mixed with white it forms a faint golden 
colour which is held in esteem as complexion amongst us. 
When mixed with red it forms an orange tint. All such 
cross colours or mixtures of colours are evidently used' in 
Ajanta paintings. 

Red :— This is a faint red colour just like that of the 
earth used in our gymnasiums to form beds for wrestling. 
Perhaps it may have been made of Kav and Hurmuj 
[ varieties of red ochre ] or from burnt bricks. The yellow 
earth mentioned above is capable of being burnt and turned 
into this kind of red colour. Sometimes we have ourselves 
prepared such a red colour from yellow earth. 

This kind of red earth is found almost everywhere in 
Maharashtra. Almost every village area contains such earth 
within its boundary. In old days every village ha 1 its 
gymnasium and the young of the place used this kind «>f 
earth for preparing the ground for wrestling purposes. 

Many a picture is outlined in this colour. The fii^t 
outlines are also drawn in this colour. This is a very 
useful colour,, because it is-always very difficult to get a 
permanent red colour. Usually red colour fades in- white 



or brownish white or it turns dark. If it is mixed with other 
colours, it gets stained. But the reddish earth colour used 
here has not changed in the least during the last two 
thousand years. It is found in the self-same condition in 
which it was originally ussd. 

Green : — This is the third important colour. It is very 
difficult to get a permanent green colour. But the Bhikshii 
artists were fortunate enough in getting this green colour 
in abundance in the vicinity of the hills in which the caves 
are carved. It is prepared from a kind of green stone. We 
have brought a few pieces of this green stone from the hills 
at Ajanta. Though the colour of this green stone is not very 
bright still it is very permanent. The manufacturers of 
modern artists' colours call it Terre Verte i. e. ‘ earth-green ^ 

As this is not a bright colour, modern artists never use 
it for trees or clothes. But we must remember that no other 
colour is so permanent. This colour is an oxide of iron. The 
Ajanta artists mixed blue, yellow, white and other colours 
with it in order to have different shades. 

Another green colour used by the Ajanta painters is 
the rust of copper. This is formed by keeping a liquid sour 
substance in a copper pot for sometime. The substance formed 
is copper sulphate. This is also a permanent colour. The Indian 
painters of the old school used to prepare it by keeping 
sour butter-milk in a copper pot. Bandoba Chitari, who was 
an artist at the Durbar of our late father used to prepare 
this green colour and we have seen him doing it in this 
way. 

Blue : — The blue colour used in Ajanta is also very 
attractive. Since it retains its original brightness we can take 



it that it is permanent. But, on the whole, very little of this 
colour is used in Ajanta. We cannot guess the cause of it. 
It might be that it was not available near about and so 
it was costly as it had to be brought from a long distance 
or it might be they were not fond of that colour, or it might 
be that other colours did not mix well with it. We cannot 
say anything definitely. 

Whatever the reason, it is a fact that this colour is not 
very much in evidence in the paintings at Ajanta. 

This colour resembles what is to-day called Lapis 
Lazuli. If that is the colour used there, then naturally it is 
both dear and scarce, because the stones fr*>m which it is 
made are available only in northern India. 

If we take into consideration all the facts we find that 
the painters of Ajanta have^ not used much of this blue 
colour, because it was scarce, and since they were bent upon 
never using colours which would fade away soon, they did 
not think of using any other cheap blue that would have 
been easily available. 

Black;— The black colour is always prepared from 
lamp*black in India. As it is both cheap and easy to maim 
iactute, the painters of India have never used any other 
t^ok colour. The method of preparing it is as follows : — 
A castor-oil lamp is lit in a sheltered place where the flame 
would not flicker by a breeze. Then an earthen pot is placed 
over the lamp and the lamp black that attaches to the pot 
is repeatedly removed. It is a tradition among the painters 
that' oaator-oil lamp-black is the best black colour. So no 
other oil is used for this purpose. 
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White : — Lastly we come to the white colour. The 
preparation of this colour is very novel. This is a colour 
which must be capable of mixing with any other colour 
and at the same time should not spoil it. Moreover, it ought 
not to turn into black, yellow or any other colour by lapse 
of time. 

If we to - day buy and bring the best white colour put 
on the market by Winsor and Newton and other dealers 
in artist’s colours it turns to a faint yellow in a few days. 
But the white colour used in Ajanta is as white as a lily 
even to-day after two thousand years. It looks so bright 
as if it were used to - day. 8ome people who saw our copies 
of the Ajanta paintings said to us that the white colour 
that we had used was ours and that the original would 
not remain so white after two thousand years. But the fact 
is tliat the original white itself has remained so pure and 
untarnished by any auxiliary shade. 

Mr. Sayyad Ahmed, the Curator, told us that the 
white used in Ajanta was prepared from Shirgola~a 
double refracting spar. We do not know how he got this 
information. But supposing that Shirgola can give us such 
a good white colour to-day, and granting that chemistry 
can manufacture an excellent white colour from Shirgola 
who can testify that such a colour can stand the test of 
time for two thousand years and can pass through the 
ordeal of surviving against the excreta of the bats and the 
beehives. The tests of the laboratory cannot at all compare 
with the tests of all-devouring time. 

Some of the pictures in Ajanta have really such bright 
colours that no pictures painted in modern colours retain 
the same brightness. 

6 
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Moreover, the Juxtaposition of colours, their adjustiuent, 
etc. have been so artistically and skilfully Jispooe I that 
far from troublin” t!.e eight the colours give an eternal 
pleasure to the eyes. 

Look at any picture for any length of time and your 
eye will feast upon it. 

The disposition of co’ours an 1 their use with a view 
to total the effect is one of the secrets of painting and it 
is only master artists tliat succeed. Others seldom succeed 
in it. They try to mix a number of bright colours and 
miserably fail to pro.luce any effect. 

There is not a s'ngle picture in AJanta which does not 
please both the eye and the mind. 

The designs on tl.e ceilings executed in three colours 
only are by themselves such attractive masterpieces that 
they hold us spell-bound and we feel as though transfixed 
and unable to leave the place. They are like the mythical 
siren songs which attract us ever more and more, but fortun¬ 
ately without their fatal effects. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

[.'l]THE BRUSH. 

We cannot exact’y say as to what materials were used 
by the artists of those ancient times for their brushes. We 
know, however, that the Maharashtra painters, a century 
or half a century ago, use I the hair of the tails of squirrels 
and of the belly of s!ie- goats as well as the hair in the 
ears of calves for brushes and painted all kin Is of big and 



small pictures with them. Even we, in our childhood, 
obtained the hair of she-goats and prepared brushes 
from them. In order to prepare brushes from the hair of 
the tails of squirrels one lias to kill them. So we never 
personally tried to make those brushes. 

We think that this practice of using a particular kind 
of hair for brushes has been in vogue for a very long 
time. So we shall not be very much in the wrong if we 
infer that the painters of Ajanta used the hair of the 
squirrel, calf and she-goat for their brushes. 

In many a good picture there is evidence of very 
fine brush-work. Shading has been used in many pictures 
for showing round ness. Where the modern artist has to 
show that the nose is prominent or that the neck recedes, 
he does it by shading by means of a brush. That is exactly 
what the ancient artists too have done. The shades in life 
size pictures are so finely filled that the sweep of the brush 
is scarcely discernible. That shows that those artists had no 
doubt a mastery over their brush. We have already referred 
above to their skill and ease in outlining. 

CHAPTER tX. 

[ 4 ] ANATOMY. 

If we look carefully at the pictures and the statues by 
modern Maharashtra artists, we find that they are all 
inclined to draw big faces and comparatively short figures. 
Half a century ago there was an artist named Bandoba in 
the court of our father. His figures always used to be very 
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sliort. About a 100 years ago there was an artist named 
Datuu in the Satara Durbar. He also followed the same 
system, 

Pariuoba, a sculptor, who has been working in the 
Aundh State for tlie last forty years makes, when left to 
himself, statues, the trunks of which are always less than 
seven times the length of the face. 

But in the male and female figures painted in Ajanta, 
you can never find any fault with their anatomy. The 
position of the hand and the expression on the face are really 
so engaging, the fingers are so delicataly and artistically 
drawn there, that we are at once struck with joy and 
admiration. The same holds good with the breast, belly, 
neck, thigh, calf and hips. 

The male arm is often described in our Shastras as 
being like the trunk of an elephant or like the body of the 
king-serpent. It is never described as muscle-bound, knotty 
or hard. Nor does the bo ly develop the knotted muscularity 
of Sandow, if one practises deep breathing and takes the 
Namaskara exercise. We speak from experience. The arms 
of all the figures in Ajanta are drawn round, full and soft. 
This is quite in keeping with our Shastras and the proper 
shape and form of men. 

The female figure too is drawn likewise. A woman is 
often described as one having a full bust, round breasts, and 
big hips. All the women drawn here have accordingly a 
very tine anatomy. 

The Shastras say that the stomach must be thin and 
the waist slender. Tlie artist witliout in any way going 
against nature has tilled his figures with beauty. 
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One is convinced of the perfect knowledge of anatomy 
that the ancient artists possessed, when one studies the 
sitting postures of men and women, their gestures while, 
standing and speaking, the way they show their humility 
and the many different positions of the pictures ,viz., front, 
side, back, bent, etc. [ Plate No. 26. ] 

In many pictures there are some outlandish faces. When 
we mark the difference in features and the similarity of 
dress, etc., with those whom they resemble, we feel that 
they are portraits of foreigners. In the picture of Nagaraja 
is drawn an Irani [ Persian ]. Not only his dress, his head¬ 
dress, etc., are quite different from those of others, but his 
colour as well as features differ in the same way and 
resemble those of the Iranis of to-day. 

In the same picture there is a Bhil drawn and he 
resembles exactly a modern Bhil. [ in Plate No. 33. ] 

If we observe a little more carefully, we see that th^e 
is a marked difference in ti e features, dresses, demeanours 
gestures, poses, etc., according as the picture is of a king or 
his servants or of a queen or her maids-the one is quite 
dignified and noble in everything, while the other is all 
humility. 

A careful study of the pictures in this way fills us 

with wonder and we feel the joy of having learnt something 
new. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE EEELECTION OF THE TIMES, 

In these pictures we have the history of the many past 
lives of Buddha and in addition we learn a number of things 
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about this part o'* t’e comifry in Aryavarta about two 
tliousan i years ago. The pictures throw light upon the mode 
of living of thepeopleof the DravivJian culture in Maharashtra; 
upon the ways the males an 1 females dressed, their head¬ 
dress and ornaments, the fashion in which they arranged 
their hair; upon the clotlies, the pots, the ornaments, the 
weapons, the seats they used; the way they ttood and 
gesticulated; the manners of the people of dignified society 
of those days; the manners of SaJhus, kings and of the 
lower-class people, an 1 of the servants; the way the dancers 
danced, the musical instruments they used; the customs 
among Brahmans and the weapons of war, etc. We get a 
pretty good insight into all these matters, when we carefully 
observe the pictures at Ajanta. 

Plate No. 27 shows the manner in which women arrang- 
ed their hair. One can ;u Ige from it that women of those 
days were great experts in doing uii their hair. 

Y^t at least from the copies we took, \ie do not find 
women tying their hair into a coil behind the neck with 
three-fold or five-fold braids as is the case with the women 
of Maharashtra to- lay. We can infer from this that this 
new st\le of arranging the hair dates from the 11th century 
A. D. * 

To-day the women of Jap:m are noted for their skill in 
arranging the hair in a variety of ways. Perhaps Huen- 
tsang and other Buddha tiavellers who travelled in In lia 
might have picked up and introduced these ilitFerent styles 
in China and Japan. In Maharashtra, however, we find to 
day only two ways of arranging the hair, viz., braiding the 
hair into a coil ^ Kho|a ] or t}iug them in a knot 
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[ Ambada ]. We hardly meet with any other style. The 
numerous old styles seem to have been forgotten. 

Women of Travancore and Cochin tie their hair on one 
side of the head. In the north, owing to the Parda system 
and the system of covering the head with the skirt of the 
garment which have been in vogue since the Mahomedan 
rule, varieties of arranging the hair can hardly be seen. At 
least we do not know them. 

One more peculiarity to be noted is that though there 
prevailed the custom of shaving the head amongst the Buddha 
Bhikshus yet in the paintings at Ajanta, no picture of a 
female Bhikshu is seen with a clean shaved head. It is 
doubtful, therefore, Avhether widows of those times shaved 
their heads. The present custom of Brahman and other 
high class widows shaving their heads seems to have been 
introduced in those castes after the 11th century A. D. 

Plate No. 28 shows that the males of those times used 
different kinds of head-dress, and kept hair in various ways 
as they do now. 

Most of the males in the copies of paintings we have 
brought have long hair all over the head and that too flowing 
down the back, shoulders and the front. There are, however, 
some male figures with clean shaved heads. But nowhere 
did we find a male figure with a bunch or tuft of long hair 
in the middle of the head with a round strip of short hair 
surrounding it and the remaining part of the head shaved, 
as is common to-day among us in Maharashtra and elsewhere 
in India. This leads us to infer that this custom of shaving 
part of the head only was not in practice in central India and 
the Deccan before the 11th century A. D. 
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We find that the styles of arranging the hair are con¬ 
stantly changing. About 30 or 40 years ago the Marathas- 
jjQjrj_grahmans — at least in Maharashtia, had the fashion of 
keeping horse-shoe shaped bunches of hair above the ears 
and a tuft of hair in the middle of the head. This is now 
out of date. The present almost universal practice 
amongst the educated, of having a crop ha 1 no existence 20 
years^efore. But Ajanta paintings show some figures having 
such a crop of hair. 

A student of Archae’ogy and Art can thoroughly study 
here the various kinds of dresses used by v omen and by royal 
princesses. We can see whether they used an upper garment 
and a waist-coat or not, and mark the difierence between 
the dresses of women of the higher grades and those of the 
lower grades in society. The queen and the matron are seen 
in many pictures covering their breasts with a small waist¬ 
coat or an upper garment. But a stay of four or five days 
was not enough for us to think out as to the relations or the 
historicity of the figures. Thus though it is not possible for 
us to say anything definitely about all the pictures here, we 
can say this much that the maid-servant or the woman in 
attendance went usually without any cover for her lireasts 
and had only a three yard piece round her loins, while the 
queen and the matron had alwciys either a small waist coat 
or an upper garment in addition to the loin-cloth. In about 
the forty pictures of women that we have copied and brought 
with us we have more than a hundred modes of arranging 
the hair, ornaments, flowers, etc. One can very well study 
here the various postures and gestures of the women of those 
times when they were swayed by different moods such as 
those of love, anger, fear and humility. 
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We can also ascertain from these paintings the way in 
which the males dressed, the difiernt styles of wearing clothes 
round the loins and their colours, the various methods of 
»«aring the loose upper garments and their colours, and also 
whether they put on any long shirts and waist-coats. 

When we observe these pictures, we see that the habit 
of drinking was current. We see some examples of intoxi¬ 
cation. The maid-servant invariably almost nude, the queen 
and women belonging to the higher classes have always 
either an upper-garment ora bodice or sometimes both. 
These and other things give us a good idea about the 
ornaments, the dress, the manners and customs of those times. 

Women’s Garments. [ Plate No. 29. ] 

The females in Ajanta paintings show a variety of 
dress. Some are nearly half nude with only a cloth of 
about six cubits round the loins, some wear a sort of robe 
reaching the ankles, some wear a loose upper garment, 
some have their breasts and belly bare, while others have 
a sort of waist-coat, still others have only a strip of cloth 
covering the breasts, some have a bodiee, while others have 
simply bunches or tassels hanging from the waist band in 
order to conceal the private parts. This multiformity of 
dress might be due to the different customs prevalent in 
different provinces or it might be because of the changes 
in the costumes from 200 B. C. down to 1000 or 1100 A. D. 

Even to-day we find an appreciable change in the style 
of dress during the last 10 or 20 years. A close observation 
will show that no material change has taken place in the 
dress of women of to-day as compared with that of women 
7 
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in Shivaji’s time and of women in l^eshwas’ time, because 
women in India are generally conservative and stick to old 
customs and fashions. 

A minute observer can mark the following little diflPei’- 
ences, viz., in the small or big size of the saffron mark on the 
forehead [ kuidcu J, different shapes of the nose ring or the 
absence thereof, and the number of bangles; but there is no 
change during the last 300 years in the bod’ es and saris. 
It is only recently that a kind of vest is being used by some 
women amongst us during the last 10 years or so. Let us, 
therefore, leave it to archteologists to find out the history 
and causes of the great variety in drapery and ornaments of 
the women at Ajanta. [ Plate No. :29. ] 

The following are the kinds of ornaments of women 
illustrated in Plate No. 30 as found in our copies. Frojn the 
simple golden wrist-let to ear-ornaments like the modern 
nose-ring worn by ladies, there are about 30 different sorts. 
There may be many more. vVmong them can be seen some¬ 
thing like an ornament resemlding a big Tanavad worn by 
Malyali ladies. 

Neck-ornaments also are of different kinds. There are 
neck-laces with 1 O* 5 strands like those used to-day. 
Some of them are worn like the sacred thread running from 
over the left shoulder and below the right arm-pit or above 
the right arm. Some of these necklaces have in the centre 
medal-like round olates. Numero\is are also the armlets 
and wristlets. Some of them i-esemlile the mod^'m Pochi or 
Bhujaband. Some are like the female armlets called wakis; 
some of which are shown lu h.' ve pearl-hangings; on the arms 
are found Nag-Murgis also. But the nose-ring is nowhere 
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seen. It probably came into vogue in imitation of the 
Mahomedan ladies after the Mahomedan rule. We leave it, 
however, to research workers to say how and when it came 
in use. 

Men’s GAiiMENts [ Plate No. 29. ] 

The paintings at Ajanta show a variety of men’s dress 
like that of women. Some Bhikshus or Buddhas have covered 
their whole body with clothes. Their heads also have a 
covering like a cap. While Buddhas like Padmapani and 
Vajrapani have worn striped cloth about 5 cubits in length. 
There is no upper garment, while there are ornaments on 
wrists, arms and the neck. Some figures have shirts reaching 
to the thigh only, wliile others have trousers reaching down 
the knees after the Maratha fashion. Some figures in a 
sitting posture appear to have tucked up their dhotis, while 
others have not done so. Brahmans in some paintings have 
an upper garment. In some pictures of elephant hunt, etc., 
the huntsmen have put on a sewn garment like a waist-coat 
Thus there is a great variety of male dress. As said before 
this may be due to the dift'erent customs in different provinces 
and the constant changes wrought by time. We cannot, 
liowever, be definite on this point. This is a province of 
the arclneologists, who should enlighten us in the matter. 

Men’s ornaments and weapons. [Plate No. 31J 
Men’s ornaments. 

Like the females in paintings at Ajanta the male 
figures of kings and royal personages, Buddhas like Vajrapani 
and Padmapani are shown wearing different ornaments. There 
is a variety of ear-ornaments. The copies we have taken 
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present about 30 varieties ranging from ordinary wristlets 
to big ear-ornaments. Some have, like the people of Travan- 
core, round kundalas with pearl-hangings, while others have 
in the lobes a ring like the modern Bhikbali with three 
pearls or two pearls and a piece of emerald between them. 

There are also many varieties of neck ornaments. There 
are pearl necklaces with one to five strings, while others 
have strings of emeralds, sapphires or rubies. 

On the wrists and arms we find ornaments from the 
ordinary golden wristlets and armlets to the costly ones 
studded with pearls, emeralds and diamonds and with pearl- 
hangings. While on some arms we find something like the 
modern oval armlets with a ruby, emerald or a sapphire in 
the centre surrounded by diamonds. Some armlets have on 
them three petalled lotuses of diamonds and pearls. 

In short, it seems that in those days men also like 
women used to wear different kinds of ornaments. 

Men’s weapons. 

Amongst the weapons are found two kinds of daggers and 
two kinds of weapons like the kukri of the Gurkhas. There 
is one like an axe. One resembles a cudgel. There are three 
types of swords. There may be many other weapons. But 
our artists could not study these paintings from that view 
point as they had only a month at their disposal, which 
was spent in making the copies. The pictures of weapons, 
animals, etc., deserve a minute study from a historical point 
of view. 

. [ Plate No. 32. ] Musical instruments also did not com¬ 
mand so much of our attention in studying these paintings. 
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Musical Instruments. 




But our copies show tliree or four varieties of cymbals and 
a lute or Veenawith a single string, a flute, a conch and a 
tabor. We do not find any other musical instruments. 

Cymbals appear to be of three or four kinds. In the paint¬ 
ings where men are using cymbals they are big like those 
we find in temples to-day. But w'herever women are using 
them they are of a small size like those now used for Bhajan 
or Keertan. The manner of holding them is just like that of 
to-day in both the cases. 

The flute is played both by men and women. What we 
call Alguj to-day, is not found in these paintings. Perhaps 
it was not in vogue then. 

To have an abundant volume of musical notes from in¬ 
struments, it seems, the conch was used in those days; even 
to-day some Jangam beggars are a good hand at blowing 
a conch. The Jangams at Tryambakeshwar near Nasik, who 
blow conches at Arti ( waving the light round the God Shiva ) 
are experts in this art. We have personally listened to their 
attractive manner of blowing the conch. 

Mridangas, Tablas and Daggas also, it appears, were in 
use in those days, as they are now. There is only one-stringed 
lute to be seen at Ajanta, The modern Veena or lute, Satar 
or Dilruba with four or more strings and bridges seems to 
be a recent invention. It is for the researcher to find out 
when it was introduced. 

We are sure that a good and careful student of these 
pictures has facilities for studying the manners and customs, 
the dress, the weapons used, etc., of those times. Though it 
may not be possible to know the dates of birth and death 
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of any particular individual from the paintings, still we can 
have a very good idea of one side of history, viz. the social 
side, on a careful study of the garments, ornaments, weapons 
and pots of men, women and children, of ordinary people. 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Shudras, of people of 
high and low grades of society, and of kings and princes, 
and of the ways of their living, sitting, standing, walking, 
talking, dancing, etc., their manners and customs and of 
the animals they had domesticated. As regards animals 
there are horses and elephants. But the cow and the bull are 
not very conspicuous. There is no camel to be seen. There 
are dogs, there is hunting, there are deer, jackals and tigers. 
The cat, however, is not to be seen anywhere. But we can¬ 
not infer from this that there were no cats then. We can 
only say that the painter had no occasion to draw a cat or 
that he did not think it worthwhile to paint one necessarily. 

CHAPTER XI. 

PERSPECTIVE. 

As regards perspective, however, the artists of Ajanta 
do not seem to have bestowed much thought upon it. 

The quadrangles of palaces, the pillars in front and 
behind, the square roof of the houses and palaces, the wall on 
the sides of the doors, the door itself, the arch on the door- 
all these have not been drawn according to the canons of 
modern art. Most of these things have been wrongly drawn. 

If we go in for comparisons, the pictures and paintings 
of Europe which are four or five centuries old are equally 
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wrong ill perspective. If we look at the Mogul, Jayapur or 
Persian paintings one or two centuries old, there would be 
only very few, which are free from such mistakes. At any 
rate there are very few mistakes in this respect in modern 
painting. 

So, on the whole, it seems that ancient artists had not 
thought along those lines, and since photography came into 
vogue half a century ago, it seems to have helped the pro¬ 
gress of the art of drawing and painting in respect of 
perspective. 

CHAPTER XII. 

IDEALISM AND REALISM, 

Many people are under the impression that the Western 
art is realistic, while the Eastern is idealistic and that the 
Bengal school of artists, it is said, purposely commits mis¬ 
takes by painting nature inaccurately, thus trying to look 
more idealistic. 

All art is in fact idealistic, because the artist goes to 
work on a wall or paper or on canvas which are all flat 
surfaces. 

In fact the art of painting is inherently idealistic, 
because whether we take the paper, the wall or the canvas 
for painting they are all flat surfaces and we have to paint 
depths and heights, distances, brightness and faintness and 
innumerable other ideas and this can be done only ideal¬ 
istically . When we look at real things we are sure that the 
trees and stones, the animals and men are what they seem 
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and what we see them to be, while we can never say so of 
them when we look at their pictures. 

In painting, trees and stones, animals and men are 
drawn; the morn and the evening, the night and day, the 
wind and the rain are shown; the emotions of men and 
animals are represented by expression. But we know for 
certain that those various things are not true to our sense of 
touch in actual experience. But when we look at such 
pictures, we feel the existence of those things as though 
they were real. That is why we can say that the whole of 
the art of painting is idealistic. 

The joy that a picture gives is only ideal and we ought 
to think out as to what it is that gives rise to the ideal 
emotions. It is impossible for the various aspects of this 
universe to arouse our emotions unless they are represented 
ideally on either the paper, the wall or the canvas. 

And emotion would not be aroused unless there is a 
close resemblance between the picture am' the thing 
represented. Such being the case, whether the artist belongs 
to the east ( India, Japan, China, etc. ) or to the west 
[ Europe and Africa ] or to the antipodes [ America ], if he 
aims at rousing the emotions, he has to see that the picture 
is realistic to the extent of being similar to the thing 
represented. 

Hence, whatever the picture, to whichsoever school of 
painting and whichsoever country it belongs, if it has the 
quality of rousing ideally the emotions of the looker-on, it 
must have a realistic element in it. Otherwise, it cannot 
excite the emotions at all. 
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If one draws something quite aimlessly it will be as 
ridiculous as talking non-sense or doing something stupid. 
A picture can be called a picture only if it resembles nature 
and it is only then that it can touch our emotions. 

Therefore, we do not understand what people mean 
when they say that Indian art is idealistic and not realistic. 
It is as meaningless to say that western art is only realistic 
without any touch of idealism in it. A picture that cannot 
and does not evoke emotions is no picture at all. If it fails 
to evoke emotions the whole meaning and purpose of the art 
of painting is lost. 

Even in the portrait of an ordinary man if the face, 
features and dress are all well-drawn, but if the picture hiils 
to depict the character of the man, the picture has no value. 
That means that a realistic portrait proves to be futile if it 
has no idealism in it. Much more will a natural scene or a 
group of men in action demand of a painter some ideal 
touch, failing which, it will not be a picture worth-seeing. 
It will simply be a crossing and recrossing of lines witli 
colour thrown in or an inkstand thrown against the wall. 

Now accortling as the artist is capable of making dis¬ 
tinctions,-is a good student, belongs to a particular country 
and to a particular period, follows a particular school of 
thought,-his representations of nature are bound to differ 
and a good art critic can easily mark the differences. 

Let us take, for instance, the picture of a landscape. If 
we suppose that the piece of landscape is from Japan, a 
Japanese artist would draw it in a way different from that 
of the modern European artist. Though the subject of the 
landscape is the same and though both the artists are skilled 

8 
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and well-known for their art and though pictures drawn by 
both of them give equal pleasure, still their styles differ 
because they belong to different countries, with different 
styles of art. 

If we compare the pictures from the point of view of 
realism, both resemble the original. But when we compare 
the pictures themselves, they differ so much in brush-work, 
in the manner of colouring and in shading also. Still the 
pleasure afforded by both to a sympathetic impartial critic 
is the same. It is a different matter however, if the critic has 
a false pride for what belongs to his own country. But a 
critic with a balanced and impartial mind will derive the 
same pleasure from both the pictures and he will declare 
both of them to be equally good and of e(p-ial value. 

But now-a-days artists in Europe and America have 
developed the capacity to draw a picture as it is in nature, 
no doubt encouraged by the recent invention of the art of 
photography and thus their pictures aim at being an exact 
photograph of the thing. That is why the picture of some 
landscape, of an animal, or of a man or of soine event drawn 
by a good painter when photographed, little differs from a 
photograph of the same thing. 

But it is otherwise with the picture drawn by a Japanese 
artist and the photograj)h of a picture drawn by him of any 
of the things enumerated above is sure to differ from the 
photograph of the thing itself. The photograph of the picture 
is sure to suggest that it is the photograph of a picture by a 
particular artist. But the picture and the photograph will 
always differ. 
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An eastern artist of old, be he a Chinese, Japanese, an 
Iranian, a Turk, or an Indian did not go to work like the 
western artist by looking at the object every now and then 
and then using his brush. He looked at an animal or a man, 
carried and conserved the impressions he had caught and 
then while drawing, transferred those impressions to the 
canvas or paper by means of tlie sweejDS of his brush. 

This is the reason why in the picture of an eastern artist 
the resemblance to the original object is not like the photo¬ 
graphic resemblance. However, the pleasure given by the 
pictures of both the artists is the same: the picture drawn 
in the manner of an eastern artist often gives greater plea¬ 
sure, and there is a reason for it. The artist in this case 
])ours into the picture the whole of the joy that he has felt 
from his observation of the object. He does not labour at 
drawing the minute details of the leaves or tlie branches or 
the folds of the dress, the hairs of animals, etc. 

On the other hand, those modern artists-Indian or 
Western, who aim at portraying the exact details of their 
object by keeping it constantly before their eyes succeed in 
drawing the details and we feel that on the whole, the pic¬ 
ture portrays the object faithfully and well enough. But 
one does not sometimes derive the full pleasure from it and 
the reason is that the artist himself had had no joy in it. 
His has been only a mechanical work. 

We have already mentioned in another connection the 
painter Mr. Bandoba, who was with our father as the Darbar 
Painter. He followed the old style. He could remember the 
faces of men ho looked at intently, so very well that he could 
easily draw them afterwards from memory. Not only could 
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he do so within a week or two, but he could do it even after 
years. He painted a portrait on canvas in oil, of our grand¬ 
father Shrimant Parashuram Shrinivas after about twenty 
years. In the same way, he painted the portrait of one 
Kamachandra Joshi, a very well-known teacher of our father, 
many years after the teacher had been dead and gone. 
Similarly he painted the portrait of Shri Balabhimbua, who 
was the guru of our father. 

Now if photographs of these gentlemen had been taken 
and compared with these portraits drawn by Bandoba, it 
was impossible for these portraits to contain all the details 
that a photo would have. But on the other hand, so far as 
the general resemblance and the expre.ssion of character are 
concerned, the portraits would stand unbeaten by tlie 
photograph. 

The natural expression of men is not always portrayed 
in a photograph as the subject at once assumes a grave 
appearance as soon as the photographer calls out “ steady 
please. ” Sometimes there is even no resemblance in the 
photo. 

Once, a very well-known photographer photographed 
us. When he brought the copies to us, there were some men 
sitting with us. When all had finished seeing the photo, 
one of them asked us as to whose photograph it was. 

Two or three years ago when we were at Mahableshwar 
in summer a painter, who had studied the art of painting in 
Burope for about 6 years was recommended to us by a 
friend of ours. He requested us for sittings, which we readily 
gave and he painted a life-size portrait of ours after 
continuous sittings for 8 days at the rate of two hours a day. 
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We hung it up in our hall at Mahableshwar. Some clays 
after an educated respectable gentleman came to see us. He 
remarked “ Are you doing painting here also? Whose portrait 
is this that you have drawn !! ” 

In short, if the picture produces no emotion it fails to 
bring out the expression and eftect of the original in spite 
of the resemblance. 

So, on the whole, no picture which is not realistic and 
true to nature, can be called a picture in the real sense of 
the term. In the same way, unless it is idealistic, it cannot 
perform its natural function of giving joy to those who look 
at it. So it is meaningless to call the western art merely 
realistic and to call the eastern, that is Indian, Persian, 
Turkish art merely idealistic. Unless there is a fine mixture 
of both realism and idealism in a picture, it is no picture at 
all. It is merely a bottle of ink spilt on the canvas. 

. -«=;.Oo ct . - 

CHAPTER XIII. 

EXI’IlESaiON. 

Every picture has three aspects: the outline, the colour 
and the expression. It is absolutely necessary that the 
outline and the colour should be aesthetically of the right 
kind, but with ail that, if there is no proper ' expression ' 
in a })icture, it cannot perform its legitimate function of 
giving pleasure. It is said in the Gita that “ a man is his 
faith and that he becomes what he believes.'’' Judging the 
universe from this point of view it is all idealistic. As is 
your idea of a thing, so will you see it. Therefore, if there 
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is no expression of an idea in a picture both the outline 
and the colour are a mere waste. 

Supposing there is a landscape, if no expression is 
given to the time-element in it, if it is not shown whether 
it is morning or evening, whether it is mid-day or midnight, 
whether there is sun-light or moon-light, whether there is 
storm or a calm reigning supreme, the picture is bound to 
be a failure and would give us no joy. 

Take, for instanse, the picture of some event. If the 
event is joyful or blissful or full of bravery or pathos, that 
particular sentiment must burst out of the faces of the 
individuals portrayed in the picture. Then alone can the 
picture be enjoyable. If the picture expresses no sentiment 
or if it expresses a contrary sentiment, then the picture 
proves either expressionless or ridiculous. 

If, for instance, we have before us the picture of a 
combat between two warriors it must show us clearly on the 
face and in the actions of the individuals anger, enthusiasm, 
hatred, agility and such other emotions that make a combat 
a combat. Then alone the picture is capable of giving us 
{esthetic pleasure. On the other hand, if the picture shows the 
figures to be slovenly or expressionless, it is bound in the 
very nature of things to be a complete failure, whatever the 
beauty of the line and however charming the colour. 

If the picture represents lovers and if the emotion of 
love is not expressed on the faces and in the limbs of the 
man and woman and if the faces are drooping, then certainly 
the very purpose of art is defeated. The occasion of the 
picture and the emotion which the painter has sought to 
express in his picture, must both impress themselves on the 



mind of the looker-on; then alone can we say that it is a 
true picture. As in the case of poetry, that which is tine 
only so far as the words go and which merely conveys a good 
meaning is not real poetry, unless it has a deeper and 
implied meaning and purpose. So too a picture which has 
fine outlines and very engaging colours can at best be called 
a mediocre picture, while if it carries to the looker-on the 
impression of the idea embodied and the sentiment expressed, 
it may be called a real picture. 

We have in our collection the picture of a laughing 
boy. One who looks at it, cannot but laugh; because the 
artist has poured all his sentiment into the face and every 
limb ofthecliild. That very sentiment impresses itself on 
the mind of one who looks at the picture and it moves him 
perforce to laugh. 

In the case of good poetry, it rouses the same sentiments 
in the hearts of the readers as have been expressed therein. 
A picture too, like a drama, is poetry represented to the 
eye. If a sentiment is aroused, the picture then alone has 
served its j^urpose and if it does not work on the mind, we 
can boldly say that the picture has been a failure. 

If we look at Ajanta art from this point of view, the 
pictures there are really beautiful. We can say that almost 
all the paintings there are idealistic. Diflerent sentiments 
are portrayed to a lesser or greater degree in almost every 
picture in these caves. 

The skilful artist here has shown sentiments not only 
on the faces of men and women, but they can be clearly 
seen in every limb and every movement of the limbs of the 
figures drawn. Such is the uncommon beauty some pictures 
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are invested with. Even in the pictures of many animals the 
same kind of subtle skill in expressing emotions is in 
evidence. ^ 

We have brought copies of about 60 pictures from 
Ajanta and we have decided to describe each of them in 
this book. We shall say which of the sentiments and 
emotions are expressed in particular pictures. 

But the reader will be better able to understand things 
if we give a few instances here in this chapter. 

This is a picture which shows the meeting of a Naga 

king and a Dravid king. They 
Conversation between a Naga king are Conversing with each Other 
and a Dravid king. Plate No. 33. qU SOme topic. Both are fully 

absorbed in the conversation. 
Some men and women are seen listening to the conversation 
intently. These things are very clearly expressed. At a distance, 
a woman is bringing some edibles for their tiffin. A priest, 
having taken advantage of the woman's attention to the 
conversation of the two kings, is seizing from off the plate 
some of the eatables. He is posing as if he too is listening 
carefully, while his hand is engaged in the obnoxious act of 
thieving. The Naga Queen looks at it with surprise. Equally 
surprised are the women standing below. Another woman 
who has also a plate full of eatables in her hand and who is 
standing in front of the priest is looking at his act with scorn. 
The various emotions that are involved in this picture are 
clearly and cleverly expressed on the faces and the movements 
of the many figures drawn here. 

A Persian forms part of this very picture. His colour, 
features and dress differ completely from those of the people 
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Even this single picture would be enough to prove the 
greatness of the art of the ancient artists. So important is 
this picture in our eyes. 

The hand behind tlie ear, the little finger of the right 
hand thrown up, the ring on that finger, the slight slant 
indicating her eagerness to hear intently, the grace with 
which she is leaning on her left hand, all go to show how 
minutely the artist had observed the attitudes and positions 
of women and fill us with joy and wonder at once. 

As her left hand rests on the floor, so too her right 
elbow rests on her right knee and she is attentively listening. 
But some interesting point in the conversation going on 
before her makes her unconsciously take up the right elbow 
from the knee where it so long rested. 

The real charm that lies in the graceful attitude of 
sitting and the positions of the hands, feet and the neck 
characteristic of the Hindu woman that the artist has 
represented here can never be truly and fully appreciated 
unless he who sees is himself a Hindu and a sympathetic 
art-critic to boot. 


In this picture the eagerness of the woman listening is 
most conspicuously visible in every limb of hers. 

This fourth picture shows the punishment that is being 
dealt out to a woman by a king for her 
misdeeds. Unfortunately none of the faces 
are visible in this picture. As a matter of fact, 
it is the face that is an index to the emotions 
of a person or animal. It is very diflicult, nay well-nigh 
impossible to know from other limbs and movements the 
real emotions of a person or animal in any picture. 

+ 


Chastisement. 
Plato No, 36 . 
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But the speciality of this picture lies in the fact that 
though the faces have been destroyed — no doubt if the faces 
had been in tact we would have a fine reflection of the 
emotions in them - every limb shows the emotion depicted; 
such is the skill with which the brush has been used. 

A certain king is seen punishing a woman presumably 
for some fault of hers. He has raised his sword. The face of 
the angry king cannot be seen as the plaster has dropped 
away. Still we can see that he holds a sword in the 
right hand. His left hand rests on the left knee. The way 
he is posing and the way he is sitting seems to show that 
he is threatening the woman saying, “ Haven't you commit¬ 
ted the fault? If so, is it not right that I should punish you 
now? " That is what the picture seems to stand for. 

The woman-oflender is begging for mercy on her knees 
and elbows with her hands touching the king’s feet and her 
head touching the ground. Though the face is not to be seen 
in the picture, still every limb and the pose of the figure 
show absolute humility. The mood of begging for mercy 
after tendering a confession is very well expressed and we 
can never praise the skill of the artist too much in this 
matter. 

There is a woman sitting on the right of the king. Hers 
is the only profile that can be seen in the whole picture. But 
the nose, the eyes and the mouth are not visible. Still we 
see that she has hung down her head, her right elbow is 
resting on the knee and her hand touches her cheeks. From 
this and from her attitude we can clearly see that she is in 
terror and seems to exclaim, “ Alas! what may happen 
now ? ” 



There is another woman beyond her. We can see only 
the leg, one of the hands, her lips, the breast and the belly 
of her body. But she is seen to intervene with the angry 
king in a suppliant tone for showing mercy to the offender. 

The woman on the left has folded her hands and is down 
on her knees. But her whole body seems to be shrinking 
back on account of fear. The face unfortunately has gone 
away. But still she seems to exclaim with fear, ‘ Ah ! what 
can Ido? How can I help it? ’ She seems to pray to the 
king, ‘ Sire, have mercy. ’ So in this picture a suppliant 
mood is shown mixed with fear and the artist has succeeded 
in doing so. 

There is some one else beyond. She is a woman. She is 
about to run and fetch some more influential persons for 
intervening on behalf of the offender. 

On the whole, this picture is a master-piece from the 
point of view of expression. The colours too of this painting 
are very bright. 

There is one more peculiarity in Ajanta paintings and 
that is, usually some one colour predominates in each picture. 
The other colours do exist, but the total effect is carried to 
the looker-on through one of the colours, whether it be 
yellow, blue, red, green or faint grey,dark or bright. 

The artist has used colours in accordance with the 
subject of the picture and in consonance with the emotion 
depicted. With the same judiciousness he has used either 
faint or bright colours. 

For instance, look at the picture of the Queen on her 
death - bed and we see that the brown is the dominant colour 
there. The picture in which the woman is about to be 
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punished, has bright colours. The pictures of marriage, of 
young men and women, of singers and musical performances, 
of expeditions and of hunting, are all in very bright colours. 
This kind of judiciousness helps the artist to def)ict the 
particular emotions more powerfully and effectively. 

The figures of Buddha are painted in such a faint red 
that the mood of tranquility settles on pne, who looks at 
those pictures. 

This clearly proves that the artists of those days not 
only knew how to prepare excellent and durable colours, 
but they also knew the very secret of every colour, namely 
the psychological effect that each colour would liave on a 
sympathetic heart. 

If even an ordinary man studios the subject of each 
})icture and the mood depicted and the emotion that the 
artist has sought to carry to the man who loooks at the 
picture, he would be convinced of the remarks that we 
have made. 

The fifth picture that we have chosen for illustrating 
expression of emotions is that of the Gaja-jataka - the story 
of the elephant. 

The painter is to be seen at his best here. The surgings 
of the heart of man and the effects of those surgings on the 
face as well as the limbs of the man are familiar to us. So 
it is not a very difficult thing either for us to know or for 
the artist to depict them. But the study of the surging 
feelings in the heart of animals and the depiction of those 
moods in pictures is a task well-nigh impossible. But the 
ancient artists of Ajanta have performed it most successfully. 
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Lord Buddha was born in the Himalayas as a white 
elephant in one of his several births preceding his Buddha- 
hood. Since his parents were old and the father was blind, 
the responsibility of feeding and protecting them devolved 
fully on the Buddha-elephant. The king of Prayag [ Allahabad ] 
heard about the beauty and the great qualities of the white 
elephant and sent men to fetch him. 

The elephant was captured and brought to the king. 
But the white elephant when sent to the royal stables would 
not eat anything on account of the thought that his parents 
might be without food in the forest. The elephant showed 
by gesticulations that he would not take food unless his 
parents too were fed. At this the king let him off and himself 
rode a horse to see that the elephant was sent to his parents. 
In the end the white elephant went and saw his parents in 
the Himalayas. 

All these things have been shown in this single picture. 

The elephant has been captured and is being led to 
Prayag. We see here the activities of the men 
Gaja -jatak. engaged in capturing and taking the elephant 
riato No. 37. along. There are the lances and the ropes, etc., 
which are all quite well-drawn. At the same 
time when an elephant is made to do a certain thing which 
he does not wish to do, he recoils and rolls up his trunk, 
which fact is very well shown here. The pointed end of the 
trunk of an elephant is the most useful part of it and at the 
same time it is the most delicate part too. Therefore, though 
the elephant is very angry when attacking others it never 
exposes the point of its trunk. It always pushes either its 
head or the middle of its trunk, or he points his tusks, while 
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attacking an enemy and keeps the point of the trunk safe 
and rolled up. 

In the second part of the picture we see that the king 
has realised that the elephant is a godly one and is seen 
going along with a royal umbrella to escort the elephant to 
home. The eagerness of the elephant to go to his starving 
parents is seen clearly in the wagging trunk, in the eyes, 
and in its brisk walk. 

In the third part of the picture we see that the elephant 
takes lotus leaves and flowers and puts them on the heads 
of his parents in token of love and worship. The mother 
embraces the son by running her trunk round the log of the 
son. The old father being blind is touching every part of 
the body of the son with his trunk in order to ensure 
himself that the son is safe. This last scene is very pathetic. 
[ Plate No. 37. ] 

Of course, only those who keep an elephant and those 
who are accustomed to ride it from childhood and those who 
have studied its anger and love and modes of walking and 
running can fully appreciate the beauty of this picture. The 
way the elephant runs when in full speed, how it disposes 
its trunk, ears and tail, when angry or when charging its 
enemy how it holds its trunk, how it shows its love by 
its trunk, when two or three are by and when especially 
one of them is a female, are things which cannot be fully 
appreciated unless a man has observed these things very often. 

From this as well as from some other pictures we can 
learn how exactly the Ajanta artist has represented histori¬ 
cal truth in his attempts. 
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The pictures are drawn by Dravidian artists. Naturally 
they have clotlicd and decorated ordinary figures after the 
Dravidian fasliion. But where they had an occasion to depict 
a foreigner tlicy have taken care to depict him exactly as he 
was. k^or instance, look at the meeting of the Naga-king and 
the Dravid king [ Plate No. 33 ]. A Persian is seen 
here and has been drawn in Persian dress. We also see 
that there is a ditfercnco between the dresses of the Naga 
queen and those of the ordinary Dravid women. 

The scene of the picture of the elephant is laid in 
Prayag [ Allahabad ]. Therefore, the king and the people are 
painted in the dress and decoration of those parts. The men 
and women of the Dravid country usually use less of 
clothing than the people in the north. The northern parts 
of India are colder than the southern, and so the people 
there always use more clothing. That is why almost all 
persons in this picture are seen to wear something like a 
waist-coat with sleeves and many of them have their dhoties 
tucked up behind. They are seen to wear something like a 
cap on their heads. It is worth noting that they have put 
on light cotton caps like those now used in northern India. 
This supports our inference that the Ajanta pictures repre¬ 
sent much of historical truth. 

The skill of the artist who studied the moods and habits 
of animals so minutely and depicted them so correctly as in 
the representation of this elephant myth is really beyond 
description. We must indeed be very proud that India 
produced such great artists. But at the same time we must 
hang down our heads in sheer sorrow for having now lost 
that great art. 

10 
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There are nine Rasas or emotions described in Sanskrit 
Alankar Shastra or Science of Rhetoric. They are : — 

Shringara, Hasya, Karuna, Raudra, Veera, Bhayanaka; 
Beebhatsa, Adbhuta, Shantascha Rasa ete nava smritah. 

In the Ajanta paintings all the nine Rasas or Emotions 
can be found. 

The nine emotions are Shringara or Love, Hasya or 
Laughter, Karuna or Pathos, Raudra or Horror, Veera or 
Prowess, Bhayanaka or Fright, Beebhatsa or that which 
creates contempt, Adbhuta or creating wonder and the nineth 
is Shanta or Devotion or Quietism. 

Shringara or Love is depicted in pictures like plates Nos. 
40 [ A couple ], 54 [ Newly married Prince and Princess in 
a garden ] and 57 [ A drinking royal couple ], while the 
parents' love is shown in Gajajatak, Plate No. 37. 

Hasya or Laughter in Plates Nos. 55 [ A drinking cou¬ 
ple ] and 74 [ A group of Bhikshus ]. 

Karuna or Pathos in Plate No. 66 [ The Vishwantara 
Jatak-the Brahman and the children ] and in Plate No. 34, 
[ The Dying Princess. ] 

Raudra or Horror in Plate No. 36. [ Punishment ]. There 
are also Bhayanaka and Karuna Rasas in this Plate. 

Veerarasa or Prowess is also seen in Plate No. 36 [ Punish¬ 
ment. ] 

Bhayanaka and Shanta in Plate No 76, Temptation of 
Mara. 



Beebhatsa or Contempt in Plate No. 33. [ Conversation 
between Nag and Dravicl kings ] 

Adbhuta or Wonder in Kinnara Yugala in Plate No. 60, 
[ A Kinnara couple. ] 

Shfinta Rasa or Devotion or Quietism in all the pictures 
of Buddha, in Plates Nos. 26 [ Padmapani Buddha ], 71 
[ Lord Buddha from the group of “ Sariputta’s questions ], 
72 [ Mother and son giving alms to Lord Buddha ] and 
78 [ Vajrapani Buddha ]. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

THE IDEAL. 

Behind the activities of all individuals, societies and 
nations, there is always a purpose to be achieved and an 
ideal to be reached. There is nothing in the world that man 
does without some purpose. 

Man always works in order that he may be able to 
maintain himself, that he may grow rich or that he may 
leave his name behind him, or that he may conquer others, 
or that he may be able to equal or emulate or surpass others, 
or that he may wreak vengeance, or that he may obtain by 
his action the grace of God, which is the highest ideal. 

After all, all work is relative and is done with some 
motive. But there is difference between work and work. Work 
done through hatred and work done without hatred for one’s 
maintenance or for wealth or for name and fame, differ from 
each other. The latter is always superior to the former. The 

+ 
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third kind of work, namely that which is done selflessly and 
without any idea of enjoying the fruit thereof and that 
which is dedicated to God is certainly higher, nay, the 
highest kind of work. No one can deny this truth. 

The great artists of Europe painted the stories of the 
Bible in the 12th, 13th and 14th centuries. We can say that 
the many paintings and pictures of the ‘ Madonna and the 
Child ‘ The Jesus Christ' and others have been painted 
purely through love of God. There is no doubt that 
these efforts were inspired by the religious motive alone 
though the rich of the time saw to it that the artists wore 
encouraged and were able to live their lives free from care 
for the daily bread. 

Sometimes there is another motive, namely art for art's 
sake. This too is a very high motive and it is no wonder that 
the productions of men inspired by such a motive rank very 
high. 

When the struggle for existence became keener, art for 
the sake of the love of God, or art for art’s sake became 
scantier and the number of those who worked for their bellies 
increased. Even this motive produces some very good artists. 
But after all, since the mind of the artist is a slave to 
wealth in such cases, the tastes and tendencies of the man 
whom the artist wants to please and the commercial view 
of the artist himself are both reflected in the pictures drawn 
by him. 

The portraits of wealthy men and women were of course 
painted with a view to please them and get as much money 
out of them as possible. To that extent, we have to admit 
that the artist is enslaved. 
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Even to-day there are people who would instruct the 
photographer to photograph them well individually though 
in a group. So there is many a time an attempt on the part 
of the photographer to improve the negative by retouching 
and show round and rosy cheeks where there was a sunken 
and worn out face. This brings its own nemesis and we see 
that the resemblance itself is lost in the attempt. 

Some time ago we ourselves drew an oil-paint portrait 
of a high personage. In the portrait there was some shade 
on one side of it. The gentleman looked at it and exclaimed, 

‘ Oh, what is this ? You have blackened my face on one side 
of it.' 

But when we draw pictures of gods and when we draw 
them with the high devotional motive of dedication to God 
there is no question of pleasing any individual idiosyncrasies. 
When an artist starts with such a motive he is himself highly 
pleased and enjoys complete satisfaction. 

The paintings in Ajanta have been painted with such a 
high motive. 

Many people think that before the advent of Buddha 
there were neither pictures, nor images, nor temples and 
there were grounds to suppose like that; because no images 
or temples or carved work or painted pictures of the pre- 
Buddhist period were as yet available. 

Now, however, we cannot make such a sweeping remark. 
Because in Mohen - jo - Daro pictures at least on earthen slabs 
have been discovered. There is still a chance of getting some 
more there. So we can say now that picture - drawing and 
sculpture existed in India 4 or 5 thousand years B. C. There 
is a possibility of actual pictures being found hereafter in 
these and other excavations. 
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In Bhasa's Pratima Drama [ ] there is a 

mention of statues made exactly like the persons whom they 
represented. Poet Bhasa as is proved, belongs to the lifth 
century B. C. Therefore we can say that statues were made 
even before that period; because a poet does not generally 
describe any thing which he does not observe. 

So the art of Ajanta had as its motive neither love for 
wealth nor a hankering after fame. The pure and noble 
motive of art for art’s sake and art dedicated to God, to Lord 
Buddha, inspired the painters of Ajanta, Thus they could 
have their own free will in their art. There are the works 
from the master-artists from among the Buddha Bhikshus 
in the Ajanta caves. The then Buddhist kings, princes, 
landlords, and wealtliy men gave enough to the artists for 
their maintenance and the Bhikshu artists spent all their 
time in religious discussions, and in the art of painting and 
sculpture. This was the way they worshipped the Buddha; 
and the numerous caves, Viharas and Chaityas were carved 
and painted as offerings to God and dedicated to Him. 

They had no family ties to attend to, no wives and 
children to maintain and they were thus free from the cares 
of married life. So it was easy for them to carry on a religious 
life and religious discussions. What time they could spare 
from the performance of religious rites, they spent in supreme 
peace. They dedicated themselves in the tranquility of tlieir 
hearts to Lord Buddha and in those supreme moments drew 
pictures and painted the caves. What wonder then that the 
performance was uni(|uo and one that staggers humanity 
with its success even to-day after centuries. 

It is clear from the perfect outline, the masterly use of 
the colour and the live representation of moods and emotions 
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that the Dravidian art had reached its acme when these 
paintings were executed in Ajanta. We can add that the 
excellence of the art has been certainly heightened by the 
nobility of the pure and high purpose behind it. 

CHAPTER XV. 

GROUPING OR COMPOSITION. 

The skill of the artist can be seen also in the proper 
grouping of the various figures — male or female, in the 
picture. 

There are in the composition of the picture various 
factors to be considered, viz, the expression, the prominence 
or otherwise of the main figures - male and female, the 
anatomy of the figures in keeping with their expression and 
position; the appropriate dress, ornaments, attitudes, etc. 

The grace of a picture depends upon the manner in 
which great personalities are shown and painted. Therefore, 
composition is a rare accomplishment of a painter. Even 
though the composition is proper, the painting loses its 
charm if a high personality in it is given a position of a low 
character. It is not desirable to depict in high class people 
the gesticulations and emotions, such as laughing, playing, 
loving and weeping, etc. which are seen in the case of only low 
class people. If the artist does so he simply betrays utter 
lack of observation of individuals and the society. 

It would be repulsive to represent the emotions o 
laughter, love and sorrow of a beggar, an ordinary servant 
or even a man from the middle class, on the faces and limbs 
of a king, a queen, a prince or a princess. 
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Judged from this standard, one has to admit that the 
Ajanta art is of a very high order. A further elucidation of 
this point necessitates the description, with this view point 
of the paintings; otherwise an ordinary reader will not grasp 
what we say. 

Our copies show two pictures of drinking couples. One 
couple is from a low class people, while the other is from a 
royal family. The artist has shown on the faces and limbs of 
both these couples a complete influence of intoxication. The 
lower class couple ( Plate No. 55) shows a horse laugh 
under the influence of wine, while the royal couple, however 
intoxicated, maintains its dignity. { Plate No. 57. ) 

“ The great Temptation ” is a picture which shows a 
grouping of a large number of males and females. We are 
sure that the position given to each contributing figure in it 
and its relative place cannot be altered to advantage. The 
disappointed Mar is given a place in a corner; wliile tlie 
young damsels, naked or half naked are still lingering round 
about Buddha, with a hope that he may be won over. 
The terrific demonic figures are still exerting every nerve to 
frighten him. Thus the picture is a unique one from the 
view point of composition. ( Plato No. 76. ) 

Another picture of “ A king riding a horse” is also 
exceedingly charming from the grouping point of view. The 
king engrossed in observing the singing and dancing, is 
shown in a grave and solemn mood. Likewise the agility and 
movements of every player and the place he has occupied 
cannot fail to elicit the highest praise. ( Plate No. 79. ) 

The tabor - player is given a prominent place, otherwise 
his tabor would have been out of sight if he had been placed 
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in the rear. To-day also we notice that the tabor player in a 
Keertan or Bhajan stands just close to the Keertankar or 
head reciter and the prominent side of his tabor with black 
ink is always turned towards the audience. 

Similarly we find him occupying a prominent place in 
the picture under review. The players on cymbals and conch 
blowers are placed behind, as their instruments would be 
seen being held near the chest or the mouth and it being 
not necessary to make the lower parts of their bodies visible. 
Thus a careful observation shows that every figure in this 
picture is in its proper place. 

A third picture — “ Mother and Son oft'ering alms to 
begging Buddha ” is also effectively grouped. (Plate No. 72.) 
The size of Lord Buddha's body is proportionately much 
bigger than that of the other two figures, with a view to 
bring to our mind the comparative superiority of his magna¬ 
nimity, greatness, emotional and spiritual powers. In spite 
of this vast difference, the Lord accepts mere dust in the 
street as an alms as Lord Shri Krishna says in the Gita 
“ I accept with great pleasure a mere leaf, flower, fruit or 
even a drop of water if offered with sincere devotion. " The 
composition of the picture with this purpose in view is 
doubtless a skilful one. 

The picture of a conversation of a Naga king and a 
Dravid king represents some sixteen men and women. (Plate 
No. 33. ) Every one of them is placed in his or her proper 
place according to his or her proper social status and the 
part he or she has to play. Change the place of a single in¬ 
dividual and the effect will be spoiled. 

11 
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The two main parties of the conversation, viz. the Naga 
king and the Dravid king are quite in front in the centre. 
The former seems to be the guest of the latter as he is 
given a place to his right. Mere servants and the Persian 
and the Bhil unconcerned with the conversation, are placed 
behind. The Naga queen to the right and the maid servants 
are given prominent places, and the silent thief is shown 
just at the end to the right. His place of standing has to 
be found out just as his theft. 

The composition of the picture “ The Dying Princess ” 
is also quite proper. (Plate No. 34.) The main figure, viz. the 
dying queen and her elder daughter supporting her are 
shown in the front. The younger princess is a little behind, 
while still behind her stands the fan-woman. The physician, 
a necessary help to the patient — but now of no avail is 
painted further behind. The two hereditary noble servants 
who bring the crown are placed prominently. 

Thus it can be said that every painting in Ajanta that 
consists of many individuals, male and female, is skilfully 
drawn with regard to composition. 

Therefore, these paintings can stand 9 out of 10 tests. 
Perspective is the only point in which they are generally 
defective; however, some are drawn according to the modern 
rules of perspective. This shows that at least a few painters 
seem to have known some rules of perspective. 

Some of the works at Ajanta are from ordinary artists, 
while others show the master hand as they fully exhibit a 
marvellous skill in all the necessary factors of a fine art. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ARRANGEMENTS TO COPY THE PAINTINGS. 

We had a hasty glimpse of the Ajanta caves in about 5 
hours on our way back from the Exhibition at Nagpur in 
1908. This hurried glance too had a deep impression upon 
our mind. This and the observation of the Ajanta paintings 
from the books published by Fergusson, Lady Harringham, 
etc., aroused a keen desire in us to have copies of these rare 
marvels of art in our collection. 

For a long time we had an apathy towards the old 
paintings of India. Though we had a taste for painting from 
our very childhood, we lost, to our regret, many good old 
paintings in the collection of our father. Crying over spilt 
milk is, however, useless. We were not, however, the solitary 
person to esteem the printed pictures and photographs 
by European artists and to think our own old paintings 
to be inferior. Before Havel, Coomarswami and other 
admirers of Indian art came to appreciate it, almost all the 
master-artists not only of this land, but also of Europe and 
America had not only disrespect but even contempt for the 
Indian art. The same holds good with other countries also. The 
English people also evinced a similar dislike towards the 
paintings of Turner himself. But the publication of “ Modern 
Painters ” by Ruskin opened the eyes of the English public 
and impressed upon them the high merit of his paintings and 
then they began to burst out “ Oh the landscapes of Turner 

From the time we came to appreciate the Indian art 
we have been making a collection of old Indian paintings of 
different schools during the past 12 years. The different 
schools of paintings in our collection are : - [ 1 ] Kangra 
valley, [ 2 ] Mogul, [ 3 ] Rajput, [ 4 ] Bijapur and [ 5 ] 
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Maharashtra. We liave well preserved in glass about 300 
pictures of these schools duly catalogued. We were thinking 
of gracing this collection of ours with about 150 first hand 
correct copies of the paintings at Ajanta. Many difficulties, 
however, came in the way of the realization of this desire. 
The main difficulty was of time and money. Surmounting all 
these difficulties we started with our family to see Ajanta in 
March, 1926. 

We settled to have about a dozen artists with us. We 
selected Shri Bala Maharaj, our nephew and art student 
of ours and our two artists Messrs. R. D. Chitari and N. E. 
Puram in our service and nine more from Bombay, recom¬ 
mended by Capt. W. E. G. Solomon, Principal, Sir J. J. 
School of Art, Bombay. They were : - [ 1 ] Mr. Badigar, [ 2 ] 
Mr. K. R. Ketkar, [ 3 ] Mr. M. R. Cliaphalkar, [ 4 ] Mr. R. 
M. Rawal, [ 5 ] Mr. V. G. Shinoy, [ 6 ] Mr. M. V. Athavale, 
[ 7 ] Mr. H. D. Utpat, [ 8 ] Mr. M. Virappa and [ 9 ] Mr. 
G. R. Gharpure. 

Besides these, we took with us Mr. P. A. Inamdar, 
Vidyadhikari, Aundh State, Mr. Navsar Kalal and Mr. V. 
P. Ogale to take photographs, to prepare magic lantern-slides 
from them and to make enlargements on paper through 
these slides. ( Plate No. 38. ] All these artists together with 
a cook and other necessary servants were kept at Ajanta 
for a month. 

The artists engaged by us copied in all about sixty - one 
paintings and designs from the ceilings. The copies of designs 
from the ceilings have been framed three or four in one 
frame. So we have only 50 frames in all. Their sizes also 
are uneven according to the sizes of the copies taken. 



and others *t Ajanta. 
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We first photographed the original paintings at Ajanta. 
We had to keep for this purpose two mirrors, one in the sun 
outside and the other in the cave. The reflection of the sun’s 
rays from the second was thrown on a white clean screen 
eight feet square inside the cave. Then the whole light was 
thrown on the painting, that was to be photographed. Then 
we took the negative using an orthochromatic filter behind the 
lens so as to correctly render all colour values giving proper 
exposure. Then a positive from it of the size of a magic lantern 
slide [ 3i" x 31" ] was prepared. We had the magic lantern 
too with us. So we put in the slide already prepared and got 
as big a picture on as big a piece of paper as we wanted. The 
painter drew the outlines of the picture Irom the enlargement 
thrown on the paper. This was the way in which we supplied 
tlie outline of each of the paintings there to the artists. 

There was thus, no possibility of any inaccuracy creep¬ 
ing in this method of drawing the outlines. The real merit 
of a picture consists in its correct outline. If the outline is 
not correct no amount of colour or ornamentation can remedy 
the defect. 

Those who have tried up till now to make copies of 
Ajanta paintings have used tracing paper first for drawing 
outlines and then transferred the same to thicker paper 
for painting. But this method of tracing is useful only 
when you have to draw a picture of the same size as the 
original. 

But since the original paintings are often too big, it is 
not possible for all to have equally big copies of the same. 
It is equally difficult to get such a big paper. If you lessen 
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the size, there is the danger of drawing incorrect outlines. 
So when we compared our own outlines with the outlines of 
those pictures, which were drawn by only guessing we 
could easily detect the inaccuracies in those pictures. 

Most of the artists we had employed for copying were 
experts. The supervisors Shri Bala Maharaj and Messrs. 
Pandharinath and Chitari were especially men whom we 
knew to be very accurate and hence who were sure to do 
the work satisfactorily. Therefore, there was no negligence 
in filling the outlines with colour and proper shade and light. 
These manipulations were supervised with great care. 
Therefore, we can confidently say that our copies are exactly 
like the originals. 

It is necessary to have at least 60 more copies of Ajanta 
pictures. Otherwise we are not in a position to say that we 
have in our collection copies of all the best paintings in 
Ajanta. We could not fulfill our desire this time. But we 
hope that a day will certainly dawn when we shall possess 
all those copies. The artists who copied the paintings at 
Ajanta had also one more view in mind as suggested by us. 
There are very few complete pictures. Many have lost some 
portion by the ravages of time. Therefore, our artists painted 
them as they are; i. e., with the pieces lost, as no artist can 
replace big and important parts. 

But small portions not bigger than a silver two anna 
piece have been filled up. 

This device does not show that anything is added to 
or taken away from the original beauty of the picture. 
Hence some of our pictures look more complete than the 
photographs of the originals. 
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^Wornen worshipping Buddha. Cave No. I 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

AJANTA PAINTINGS. 

The copies that we have brought are as follows : — [ 1 ] 
Women worshipping Buddha from cave No. 1 in the left- 
hand corner of the wall behind the hall. [ Size 92^" x 19j" ]. 
The artist who copied it is Mr. M. V. Athavale, Nagpur. 

One of the women who have come for worship is shown 
full of the delicate grace which is characteristic of women, 
in taking the plate off her palm on to the tips of her fingers. 
Of the other women that have come to worship Buddha, one 
is seen bowing to him, while another is offering something 
respectfully. The fashion of dressing the hair is different in 
the case of each woman. It seems that various fashions 
of dressing hair were current in those days. The uniformity 
and harmony of colour too are remarkable. The colour of the 
whole hall is almost the same as that of the wearing apparel 
of Buddha. On the whole, the picture inspires peace or 
quiet. Plate No. 39. 

The varieties of capitals and bases above and below the 
pillars are worth noting. There are many kinds of pillars 
and halls in Ajanta; but every hall has a flat ceiling. 
We could not find any hall with a round arched ceiling. 
Because the chaityas or prayer halls, be they at^janta or 
Verul are carved with a circular arched ceiling, while the 
viharas or rest-houses of Buddha Bhikshus have invariably 
flat ceiling. This leads us to say that no chaitya is drawn in 
the painting. From the pots and jugs placed in a window 
above Buddha's head, we can see what kinds of vessels were 
then used. 
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2. Lovers - Cave No. 1. Middle of the wall, behind 
the hall. 18^x221". Artist Mr. M. R. Phaphalkar, Bombay. 

In this love picture the ladydove is not as vivacious as 
the king. So it seems that there is something wrong and 
that is the reason of her being a little sad. The king is try¬ 
ing to draw her n^rer with his left hand and is offering her 
the cup of wine. But the woman is not in a mood to tolerate 
it and so is about to push off his left hand with her left. 
The woman is shown to be dark or rather bluish dark like 
the complexion of Ram or Krishna. This shows that even 
in those days such a colour was used in painting the human 
figure. The sitting posture of the woman in this picture is 
very engaging and her whole figure is very beautiful. There 
is neither any upper garment nor any cover for the breasts; 
the garment round her loins is also very transparent. This 
leads us to infer that she is not the queen, but must be a 
mistress to whom the prince is making love. [ Plate No.40 ]. 

The king wears on his head a crown studded with jewels 
such as sapphire, emerald, diamond, etc. He has in his ear a 
ring with pearls, and round his neck he has put on a string of 
big pearls with an emerald in the centre. On his arm he has 
an armlet of pearls, and round his wrist appears a wristlet 
of pearls. He wears a waist-band s^|||i)d.ed with jewels, and a 
narrow loin cloth about five cubits long without a tuck and 
with wliKa, and blue stripes. 

There is seen thrown over his left shoulder and down 
the arm-pit a seven or eight stringed pearl - necklace. His 
loose hair,are flowing down his back. 

The female he^d is adorned with a golden tiara set with 
diamonds. She has put on a nosegay in her hair. Round her 



plate No. 40. 
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neck there is a necklace of big pearls and another below it 
with seven strands. For the last 200 or 300 years Maha¬ 
rashtra women have given up wearing such a necklace. Gold 
armlets with kalgis set with diamonds enhance the grace of 
her arms. Her right wrist shows one bangle of pearls, while 
her left hand has an additional golden one. There is no belt 
The loin-cloth of light brownish blue colour which she 
wears is so thin that the body underneath is almost visible. 
It reaches up to the thighs and the manner of her wearing 
it shows that she has not tucked it up. Only one of her feet 
is seen, which shows an anklet like a Painjan. Her thick lips 
and dark complexion indicate that she comes of a Dravid 
origin. 

Our descriptions of the pictures do not strictly follow 
the original Jatak stories. We have tried to express the 
impression made on our mind on seeing the pictures-their 
variegated beauty and attractive nature, their colours, their 
outlines and their poses and expressions. No doubt, these 
Jatak stories of Lord Buddha are in themselves delightful, 
but we have tried to give here the quintessence of beauty 
of every picture we studied. 

3. The King and his Courtiers - Cave No. 2. The right 
corner of the left wall. 23I"x ISf". Artist Mr. D. G. Badigar, 
Bombay. [ Plate No. 41 ]. 

The king is adorning the centre here. He is repeating 
religious texts with his mouth, while he is making some 
religious signs with his fingers. He is getting the same done 
by his ministers. A man attains spiritual greatness by 
practising strict religious duties. The halo round the king's 
head indicates his spiritual greatness. 

12 
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The king has taken his seat on a throne resembling 
a Vyasapeeth ( a raised wooden stool for a holy reciter ). He 
has at his back a long bolster. The back of the seat has lion 
heads at the two sides, through these, trunks of elephants 
issue forth. He has graced his head with a crown inlaid 
with jewels and pearls. He has ear-rings, pe%l necklaces, 
armlets and some two or three wristlets. He lias a striped 
loin-cloth, which seems to be tucked behind. His feet rest on 
a foot stool. Among the people in the Darbar are two whisk 
holders with whisks who are listlessly looking at what 
is going on. The black one to the left hand of the king 
is staring with wonder. The two persons seated below on 
each side appear to be high officers or princes as they also 
wear crowns inlaid with jewels. The king as well as these 
four men are making the same mystic signs. They hold 
flat the right hand to their chest with the fore-finger bent, 
while the left hand is taken near it with its ring finger 
close to the fore-finger of the right hand. The two black 
figures seated below have the same posture of the hands, 
while the fair ones have not it as yet. All of them have opened 
their lips more or less distortedly. We do not know if they 
have to make such faces, while doing these mystic signs. 
Perhaps a Buddhist may know it. The two black figures 
seated below have yellow upper garments. A red carpet is 
spread on the ground. The king is on the throne, with 
pearl hangings from the ceiling over. 

On the whole, the picture is striking. The real expres¬ 
sion, however, cannot be grasped without the help of some 
expert Buddhist. 

4. A Maid standing - Cave No. 2. The middle of the 
right side of the left wall. Il"xl8y'. Artist Mr. V. G. 
Shenoy,Bombay. [ Plate No. 42. ] 
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The grace of a woman in an imasaumed standing position 
is seen here at its best. This picture shows us the various 
ornaments used at that time. It is also clear from this picture 
with what scanty clothes women of the lower grades moved 
about in society. It may be said that this woman is almost 
nude. The general build of this woman is very beautiful. 
All the male and female figures at Ajanta are very pro¬ 
portionate. This maid with a slight bend of her neck leans 
against a pillar. The fact that her height is a little more 
than 7|- times her face shows that the picture is quite pro¬ 
portionate. Her body in general is thin, with hips rather 
big and breasts touching each other, all of which gives a 
peculiar grace to the picture. 

No cloth appears on her body, if there be any strip of 
cloth to cover her private parts, it is not visible as her left 
thigh shuts it from view. The artist might perhaps have 
skilfully used this devise even while painting a naked 
woman in order that the limits of decency might not be 
transgressed. 

Ornaments : — There is only one plain anklet on each 
ankle without any ornamentation. Ornaments with pearl or 
silver hangings adorn her thighs. It is a wonder how they 
do not slip down the tapering thighs. It might perhaps have 
some tie - piece attached to the waist band. The front part, 
however, shows no such connection. The waist-band too is 
nice. All these might be silver ornaments. Her left wrist 
carries many bangles. At least 7 or 8 can be counted. 
Perhaps the artist might have in view a purpose to show a 
liking for ornaments among the women of low class. Her 
armlets with hangings are perhaps of pearls. Round her neck 
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she has a string of pearls tight to the neck, while a necklace 
goes down up to the navel. On her forehead she has a bindi 
with a kalgi in the middle. Behind this there is a flower- 
wreath and still behind is some ornament. She has tied her 
hair into a knot, with the ends loosely hanging over her 
shoulders. The picture as a whole is very attractive. The 
men standing by seem to be gazing at her intently. The 
woman stands in a small apartment. This picture shows us 
how the artist at Ajanta drew the figures in correct pro¬ 
portions. If measurements of her body are taken we find as 
follows. 

[ 1 ] The length from ankle to knee is twice the 

face. 

[ 2 ] The portion from the knee to navel measures the 
same. 

[ 3 ] The abdomen and the neck are each half the 
length of the face. 

[ 4 ] The portion from the neck to the navel is twice 
the face. 

Similarly all the females painted in the Ajanta caves are 
drawn proportionately. The breasts are broad, full, touching 
each other and beautiful as described by our ancient poets. 
Likewise the hips are round and big, while the waist is 
slender as described by our poets. 

5. The story of the Vidhur Pandit-Cave No. 2. The 
middle of the right wall. 18P'x]2". Artist H. D. Utpat, 
Bombay. [ Plate No. 43.] 

Formerly there lived a king in the city of Indraprastha. 
He had as his minister Bodhisattva in one of his incarnations. 
His name was Vidyadhara Pandit. He used to advise the 
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king in matters temporal as well as spiritual. The other 
kings of Jambudweepa [ India ] also became desirous of 
hearing the religious lectures of this saint. Once upon a 
time there was a dispute among four kings as to who was 
the most virtuous. Then they inquired of the king of Indra- 
prastha if there was anybody in his court who would settle 
the dispute. The king sent them to Vidyadhara Pandit. They 
were highly pleased with his explanations. Having heard of 
the fame of Vidyadhara, the Naga queen thought of holding 
a discussion with him. She told the king to send for him. 
But it was an impossible thing. Punaka, the commander of 
the forces of Javaka loved frandati, the daughter of Nagaraja. 
So he won over the Pandit in gambling and brought him 
over to the Naga queen from the king of Indraprastha, for 
the sake of the love he had for Irandati. 

6. A woman kneeling-Punishment-Cave No. 2. The 
right corner near the pillar on the right hand side. 22" x 17". 
Artist M. Veerappa, Bombay. [Plate No. 36. ] 

Some king is about to punish a woman with a sword 
in hand. She is unable to bear the cruel penalty and is asking 
for mercy in a prostrate kneeling posture with her head on 
the feet of the king. The two women sitting on the right of 
the king are full of fear. One is seen sitting with a finger 
on her cheeks as if to say, ‘ Alas, what to do now! ’ The other 
is looking at the king with a plaintive expression begging 
for mercy. The woman to the left of the king also is request¬ 
ing him with folded hands to pardon the woman. A little 
beyond, another woman is going away to fetch somebody. 

The painter has depicted in a masterly manner the 
attitude of the woman begging for mercy. It is worth 
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studying as to how humbly the woman has bent down and 
how respectfully she is touching the feet of the king. The 
sentiment of pathos reigns supreme in the picture. In the 
whole of the picture the face of only one woman is visible, 
while the others including even the king are without faces. 
Yet how wonderful is the power of the painter, who is able 
to impress us with the emotion of each of the persons by the 
very disposition of the limbs of the respective figures. For 
further particulars of this picture see Chapter XIV. [ Plate 
No. 36. ] 

7. A flower design. Woven out of flowers alone. 
Cave No. I. 4^" x 19^". Artist V. G. Shenoy. Another flower 
design. Woven out of flowers and two swans. Cave No. I. 
5<y' X18". Artist P. R. Gharpure. A third flower design. 
Woven out of flowers with a boy and swans. Cave No. 1. 
61" X 18^". Artist P. R. Gharpure. [ Plate No. 44. ] 

When we cast a glance at these different samples of the 
work on the ceiling by the artists of those days we are struck 
with the mastery of outline that they must have possessed. 
Such designs abound there. We see that such designs have 
been carved in stone also. 

How beautiful is the blend of colours in this painting 
of the creepers! Nowhere is the red colour deep. The green, 
the blue and the yellow colours too have been used with 
such a skill that the total effect is very satisfactory. r 

The white colour here retains its whiteness even after 
two thousand years of exposure. This clearly proves how the 
ancient artist knew the very secret of colours. 

8. A circular flower design. — Cave No. 2. On the 
ceiling in the outer veranda. 17-2" x I7f". Artist M. V. Athavale, 
Bombay. [ Plate No. 45. ] 
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Like Number 7 this circular design too is on the ceiling. 
Such circles with varied designs are to be found on the 
ceilings in the caves and in the outer verandas. This as well 
as other designs show that the ancient artists were past 
masters in the art of making designs and in that of disposing 
colours. 

9. A flower design — [ The quarter of a circle ]. Cave 
No. 2. On the ceiling in the inner veranda. 12"xl2". Artist 
M. Veerappa, Bombay. [ Plate No. 46 ]. 

The whole of the circle above and this quarter of a 
circle are well worth comparing. The colours in the circle 
are all mixed with white. But here we see that they are all 
deep brown. But the effect in both cases is very satisfactory 
and the blending of colours in both cases is very pleasing. 

The ceilings at Ajanta are painted almost with square or 
oblong designs, which display pictures of animals, blending 
of flowers and animals or human beings. Where there are 
circular designs to include the circle in a square, the artist has 
painted, outside the circle in the corners, some bunches of 
flowers or some other designs or human couples with legs 
stretched out. The quarter of a circle here exhibits such pairs 
in each corner, thus to have a square outside the circle. The 
outermost ring of the circle is highly beautified by a design 
of creepers intermixed with lotus flowers and couples of 
swans. To give a set off to this ring, in the outer space is 
drawn a pair of human beings in deep brown colour, while 
the inner two rings also are painted in deep colours. This 
composition shows the creeper interlaced with lotus and 
swan to advantage. 
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The innermost circle is made of jasmine flowers only. 
There is no means to know what the central design was as 
the plaster there has given way. 

10. Four flower designs-Cave No. 1. 1 Creeper design. 
2 Lotus design. 3 Two swans design. 4 Buffalo design. Artist 
M. V. Athavale. [ Plate No. 47. ] 

The first design has been rendered effective by the use 
of white and blue colours alone. The back - ground too is so 
painted that these two colours are much more effective 
thereby. 

The design of the white lotus is so very engaging that 
one is reluctant to leave off looking at it. 

In the third and the fourth, the artist has shown us his 
marvellous skill of weaving the birds and beasts into the 
flowers and leaves and making us feel that they are part 
and parcel of the creepers and the flowers. 

In the last design we see that red is the ruling colour 
and still so much is worth seeing there. 

The red design shows some figures like buffaloes; while 
the hind part has a simple flower design. In the swan design 
too,- the face, the legs, the breast ace all of a swan^ while the 
back and the feathers are given the form of a creeper. The 
remaining portion has been filled up with jasmine and Rosa 
glandulifera flowers and long leaves. 

The third design of lotus is also very beautiful. The 
admirable grace and charm of the design lies in intermixing 
a half-opened lotus bud betwixt two full blown lotuses, 
while the remaining portions have been filled with white 
wild jasmine flowers. The last design presents a fine blend¬ 
ing of white and blue colours. 
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11. Disciples worshipping Buddha - Cave No. 10. On 
the pillar near the Stupa on the left. 12|''x21f". Artist V. P. 
Ogale. [ Plate No. 48. ] 

This is the oldest among Ajanta paintings. This is 
ascribed to the third century B. C. This picture is a witness 
to the high standard which Indian painting had attained 
even in those days. There are two devotees of Buddha in 
this picture. One is sitting, while the other is standing. Both 
of them are a little bent and not erect in their postures and 
obviously the artist thereby aims at showing us their 
humility. This is a simple painting, but the art here is 
scientific. There is a white sandal Tilak on the forehead of 
Lord Buddha. This proves that the custom of applying 
sandal-paste to the forehead was in vogue even two thousand 
years ago. The opinion of some learned men that this custom 
came into vogue only recently, after the differences between 
the Shaivas and the Vaishnavas arose, does not hold water 
in view of this picture. 

12. The Dying Princess -- Cave No. 16. On the right of 
the pillar to the loft hand side. 221" x 18i''. Artist K. R. 
Ketkar, Bombay. [ Plate No. 34. ] 

The husband of this princess became a devotee of Buddha 
and was initiated into Buddhism. Still they both loved each 
other very much. So they sometimes met. But since it was 
thought that such meetings came in the way of realising the 
spiritual goal, he seldom got permission to see her. So often 
times they were both very miserable. 

Once when Lord Buddha was away on his preaching 
tour, the prince thought that he would not return soon and so 
he started to see his beloved. He had also begun to think of 
13 
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leaving the path of Buddha and staying at home. He was 
just out of the forest surrounding the monastery, when 
Buddha saw him, understood his intentions, and took him 
back to the monastery. Buddha commanded him never to go 
home thenceforward. When his wife who was already pining 
heard this, she got worse and was on the point of death. At 
such a juncture she is having a last look at the crown of the 
prince, since he is not there in person. Her younger daughter 
is sitting by her side and is steadily gazing at the face of 
her mother almost fully conscious of the fact that she would 
cease to exist soon enough. She seems to say, “ Alas, what 
can be done ? My mother is passing away The elder 
daughter is just supporting the princess who has begun 
losing consciousness frequently enough. The maid is fanning 
gently. Another person is seen urging the physician, who is 
going away after administering the medicine, to do his best. 
But the physician is going away showing by signs that she 
would not live even for an hour. He seems to be little affect¬ 
ed, and is hopeless of her life. 

Deep sorrow is written on every face in this picture, 
but the physician’s face does not show that he is very deeply 
affected. That shows that he is a professional physician 
living on the trade. “ Nothing is dearer to me than my 
mother ”, seems to be the feeling of the younger daughter. 
The elder daughter though afflicted is naturally more 
courageous. Still the expressions of both the daughters are 
so full of sorrow at the plight of their mother, that their 
eyes and lips make us feel that they would burst into tears 
the very next moment. The art of the artist here is obviously 
of a very high order. Sorrow and fear which are the ruling 
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sentiments of the subject of the picture are very vividly 
shown in this painting. 

The maid who is fanning is doing her work so softly 
and gently and her whole deportment is so restrained and 
controlled that we think she is extremely solicitous and is 
feeling that a little more fanning on her part would disturb 
the patient. 

The two persons that have brought the crown are seen 
looking most respectfully and at the same time most anxious¬ 
ly at the face of the dying queen. 

This picture is a very good example which proves that 
the artists of ancient days could depict emotions in a masterly 
manner. Every face shows anxiety and sorrow. But each 
figure has a peculiarity of its own. The maid, the servants, 
the daughters and tlie physician, all express the same 
emotions, no doubt; but they do it in their own characteristic 
way and here it is that we see the artist at his best. 

There is a peacock above. It seems to have been a pet 
of the dying queen. It is peeping down to see what is going 
on and is perhaps afflicted with sorrow at the sight. 

13. A flower design - Cave No. 1. 51" x 19|". Artist V. 
G. Shenoy. Another flower design - Cave No. 1. 8" x 8". 
Artist V. P. Ogale. Another flower design - Cave No. 1. 
5|-" X 14i". [ Plate No. 49. ] 

We haye here three samples of fine designs of creepers. 
There are numerous designs of creepers painted on the 
ceilings of Ajanta. We have copied about fifteen of them. 
But we think that there are at least 1500 more of them. 
And there is some peculiar charm in each creeper, flower, 

+ 
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or circle drawn. We see in these three designs the skill and 
the art of the artist, who has woven swans, geese, ducks and 
other birds into the flowers and creepers. 

14. A Flower design with a boy and a parrot. From 
cave No. 1. 8h" x 18^". Artist V. G. Shenoy. [ Plate No. 50. ] 

What a beautiful blend of the green, the red and the 
yellow is to be seen here in this design! Young children are 
seen here picking flowers. They are sitting on a branch of 
the creeper. Their position gives a peculiar charm to the 
whole picture. There is no doubt that those ancient artists 
knew the secret of beautiful designs. 

15. Semi-circular flower design - Cave No. 2. On the 
ceiling in the centre of the hall. 12|"x25i". Artist D. G. 
Badigar. [ Plate No. 51. ] 

Here is a semi-circle. A garland of rose, white Rosa 
glandulifera and Parijataka flowers is seen in the outer circle. 
The simplicity of colours and the beauty of grouping the 
flowers is simply charming. At every corner outside the 
circle there sits a couple. Other designs are set squarely 
and, therefore, the position of the couples is such that they 
form a square. The whole circle is drawn on a back ground 
of faint yellow. The design and the creeper in each circle is 

different and the whole has the elfect of a very perfect piece 
of art. 

16. Buddha under the Audumbara tree - Cave No. 17. 
A panel, third from the left above the door. 10|”xl4J”. 
Artist R. D. Chitari, Aundh. [ Plate No. 52. ] 

Buddha is in contemplation under the Audumbara tree. 
The gentle smile that pervades his expression shows that he 
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is enjoying the blissful joy of Samadhi. It seems that the 
Audumbara tree was considered as sacred by the Buddhist 
religion as by the Vedic. Buddha is seen here wearing a 
long cloak with sleeves. The colour of the same is not red 
ochre but grey. It seems that the fashion of wearing such 
cloaks was current. The Dravidians did not use sewn clothes 
for a long time. So it seems that this scene is taken from 
Northern India. 

17. Two men sitting. Cave No. 17. On the left wall 
in the veranda. Artist H. D. Utpat. [ Plate No. 53. ] 

These seem to be saints with matted hair. The dis¬ 
position of their hands shows that one of them is giving some 
advice to the gentleman in front, who too is asking some 
(questions. The saints have a vessel of water placed on a 
tripod. The shape of the vessel in those days and the stand 
on which it was usually kept can be easily known from this 
picture. 

18. Prince and princess in the garden - Cave No. 17. 
Left side of the veranda. Artist N. E. Puram, Aundh. 
[ Plate No. 54. ] 

The newly wedded prince has come to the garden with 
his bride for sport. To his right are women of royal blood 
probably his relatives. To his left a maid is coming with a 
plate full of lotus flowers. On the other side the bride is 
walking conversing with her friends. This friend of hers and 
the man behind the maid who is holding the umbrella seem 
to belong to the house of the bride and most probably have 
come along with her. The man between the bride and the 
bride-groom seems to be a Brahman and he is going along 
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talking with somebody. The talk seems to have nothing to 
do with the b'lbject matter of the picture. The Brahman has 
a light garment of red ochre colour round his loins. He holds 
an uneven cro:)ked stick in the left hand and carries some- 
* thing under his armpit. He wears a sacred thread as do the 
three higher castes today. This leads us to infer that the 
sacred thread claims an antiquity of 1500 years at least. Tho 
Brahman, however, bears no mark of sandal paste or ash on 
his forehead. The two women peeping out of tho window 
from behind have nothing to do with this picture; but they 
are probably connected with some other one. 

In this picture the artist has very nicely represented 
the new relationship established between the bride and the 
bride-groom. The tendency to be apart from each other and 
natural modesty are very well painted. The attempt of the 
elderly women to persuade the prince to give his consent 
for the future ceremony is shown very cleverly to have been 
crowned with success. The princess, however, has not yet 
been persuaded to accede and she is seen pushing off lier 
. friend by her right hand and she is seemingly in a sneering 
mood. At the place where the picture seems to have 
been destroyed the princess is pushing aside her friend's 
hand. 

19. A Drinking Couple, No. 4-Cave No. 17. On the 
panel of the door below. 10|-’'x9". Artist V. P. Ogale. [ Plate 
No. 55 . ] 

There is a couple in this picture. Many pictures of this 
kind are drawn on tlie franies of doors. This pieture is of a 
very high order from the point of view of expression of 
emotion, These are lovers belonging to a lower grade of 
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society or probably to the servant class. Both are in¬ 
toxicated by drink and, therefore, seem to be in joy. The 
woman is offering a glass to the man as if to say, ‘ One 
more cup, dear ’. The man is ardently saying, ‘ Enough of it, 
my dear ”, and is laughing. Though he is refusing the glass 
still a little more press\ire on her part would certainly 
persuade him to accept it; that is his attitude as shown by 
his laugh. Both are in the full swing of joy. Tlie ornaments 
as well as the fashions of wearing clothes are apparent 
here. 

20. Two Women. Cave No. 17. On the panel of the 
door below. 9|”x7i’’- Artist D. G. Badigar. [ Plate No. 56. ] 

21. Royal Love - The palace, the Mandap with the 
prince, the princess and servants. Cave No. 17. On the window 
and the door on the left hand side in the veranda. 20”x28”. 
Artist R. M. Raval, Ahmedabad. [ Plate No. 57. ] 

A king and a queen or a prince with his consort is 
shown here in this picture. They are drinking wine. Both 
represent on their faces an impression of intoxication; the 
jn-incess more so as her half opened rolling eyes and the 
posture reclining on the body of her lover with the neck 
drooped clearly show. Yet the prince is just pressing her to 
have one more cup. This picture is also a clear index to 
the fast hold of such a vice once adhered to. 

The artist has, it is clear, used all the skill at his 
command to bring out the effect of intoxication on the queen 
by her reclining against the prince, who supports with his 
left hand her drooping head. This is a clear indication of 
the exhibition of the expression in their paintings by the 
ancient artists. 
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The loin cloth worn by the female shows that she is 
neither a servant nor a mistress. Moreover her breasts too 
are covered with a strip of cloth. Various ornaments deck 
her neck, while she has put on big ear-rings on her ears and 
on her head shines also some ornament. The blue riband in 
5 or 6 pieces tied round her hair is hanging loose on her 
shoulders. There is also a wreath of flowers in her hair. 

The sitting posture is very happily shown as idly 
reclining against the prince or drooping down under the 
influence of intoxication. 

A certain servant stands with a jug of wine behind the 
right hand pillar. His preferring the jug indicates that an 
excess is yet to take place. Another boy in front is just 
opening a casket of eatables, while a third young boy is 
shown ready with a spittoon in case there is a sudden burst 
of vomitting, From all this, it may be gathered that it was 
the intention of the artist to show that such incidents were 
of daily or frequent occurrence. 

The hall in which they sit, is splendidly decorated. The 
curtain at the entrance of the antc-chamber is moved aside. 
The pair has a marble slab or some stool for their seat, 
below which is spread a fine carpet. This master piece 
exhibits the expression vividly which is a certain index to 
the artist's skill. This picture is in the veranda of cave 
No. 17. Elements like wind, rain or sun have in no way 
been able to mar the bright freshness of the colours so 
permanent. 

22. A Couple enjoying drink. No. 6. - Cave No. 17. 
On the panel over the lower door. x 8|-". Artist G. R. 
Gharpure. [ Plate No. 58. ] 
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Buddha is contemplating under an Asoka tree. His face 
is grave. The tree is Asoka, meaning in Sanskrit, ‘ devoid of 
sorrow. ’ On the whole, the picture is very attractive. The 
meditative mood is well portrayed by the painter. 

27. A Man and a Woman standing - Gave No. 17. In 
the veranda, over the door and the window, llf'xbf". 
Artist V. G. Shenoy, Bombay. [ Plate No. 63. ] 

When a wild elephant was let loose on Buddha for test¬ 
ing his courage, the men and women of the town were eager 
to see him. This picture shows that occasion. A man is seen 
describing the incident of the elephant to the woman nearby. 

28. Two women- Cave No. 17. In the veranda, on the 
door and window to the right. 131" x8i". Artist M. Veerappa, 
Bombay. [ Plate No. 63. ]• 

Tlicse two women also are looking at the elephant let 
loose on Buddha. Nearby is a plantain tree. 

29. The Vishwantara Jataka — The king, queen and 
princes are sitting in the chariot. Cave No. 17. On the left 
wall while entering the door. 18.y' x 12." Artist H. D. Utpat, 
Bombay. [ Plate No. 64 ]. 

King Shibi had a son named Sanjaya. Sanjaya's wife 
was Pusati. They had a son named Vishwantara. The 
astrologers when consulted at the time of the birth of Vishwan¬ 
tara predicted that he would be a great donor and that he 
would never be satisfied by the donations he would give. As 
soon as he was born he said to his mother, “ I want to give 
something. ” Pusati gave him a purse. When he was eight 
years old he thought of giving away either his eyes or heart 
or flesh. As days passed by he began to be extraordinarily 
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liberal in his donations. His donations culminated in giving 
away an elephant which had a magic charm about it, with all 
its ornaments and jewels. This elephant was instrumental in 
bringing rain whenever and wherever there happened to be a 
drought in the province of Kalinga. When Vishwantara gave 
away this elephant people were very much exasperated 
with him, so much so that his father exiled him together 
with his wife Madri. Their children too followed them. Sub¬ 
sequently he gave away everything belonging to him. But 
four Brahmans failed to get anything. So Vishwantara got 
down from the chariot in which he was driving and gave it 
away and walked along free from the burden of possessing 
anything. 

After thus giving away everything, his wife and two 
children began to go on foot. The family that was born 
and bred up in luxury had to take to walking. But still 
this did not daunt them and joy gleamed on their faces. 
The daughter of the prince in this picture is taking some¬ 
thing from him in order to give it to a Brahman, who is 
approaching them. The queen is pleased at the thought that 
their children also inherit the quality of liberality and 
looks fondly at them. Brahmans too are in a hurry to ap¬ 
proach such a donor. 

30. The Vishwantara Jataka. The king and queen are 
giving away their children to Brahmans. Cave No. 17. 
On the left wall in the passage to the cave. 19|"x 13^”. Artist 
V. G. Shenoy, Bombay. [ Plate No. 65. ] 

The Brahmans partitioned the chariot among themselves. 
But a hard-hearted Brahman did not get anything. So the 
king is pouring water on the hands of that Brahman in 
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token of his determination to give away his children to him. 
God brought about this incident in order to show the ex¬ 
treme virtue of the king to the world. The virtuous and in¬ 
tensely religious parents are not feeling any the least pangs 
when giving away their own children who are dearer to them 
than their own lives. The king seems to think that the 
Brahman would be satisfied by the gift of the son and 
daughter he has given just now. But the next moment the 
thought that he has now nothing left to give, makes him a 
little uneasy, which mood is reliected on the face of the king 
in this picture. That delicate touch makes this picture very 
beautiful. This picture gives us an idea of the chariot, the 
saddle, reins and other trappings of the horse used in those 
days. Wo can see that tliey were exactly similar to what 
they are at present. In those times four horses were yoked 
to a chariot abreast as was the case in still more ancient times- 

31. The Vishwautara Jataka. The Brahman and the 
children. Cave No. 17. On the left wall in the passage to 
the cave. 19” x 19". Artist D. G. Badigar, Bombay. 
[ Plate No. 6(). ] 

The Brahman to whom the king had given away his child¬ 
ren was a cruel man. He used to thrash the children. While 
travelling ho made them sleep on the ground and he himself 
sat on trees for fear of wild beasts. God in his compassion 
used to come to protect them in the guise of their father. 
He used to feed them and go away. At dawn as usual the 
Brahman used to take them beating along the road. In the 
end the children reached the court of their grand-father. Ma- 
hendra thought that the great souled Vishwantara would 
even give away his wife. Thus in order to see that Vihwan- 
tara reached the highest step, Mahendra determined upon 
demanding his wife too. 
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The artist has here portrayed the Brahman sliowing 
off his cruel nature. The line near his cheek brings out his 
nature much more vividly. In the end Sanjaya and Pusati 
invited Vishwantara and Madri back and returned their king¬ 
dom to them together with their children. 

32. The Vishwantara Jataka. The king, the Brahman 
and the children. Cave No. 17. On the left wall in the left 
passage of the cave. 19" x 21f". Artist M. R. Chaphalkar. 

In this picture we see Vishwantara and Madri with 
the son nearby. The king is giving wealth in lieu of the son 
he had given to the Brahman and sending the Brahman 
back. There is the palace hall in the background. It is well 
drawn in perspective. There is a screen which can be moved 
about by a contrivance of rings through which a string is 
run. This shows that such screens were used in those days. 
[ Plate No. 67 ]. 

33. A servant with a ilower in his hand. Cave No. 17. 
On the left pillar, right wall. Hi" x 20i-". Artist K. Pu. Ketkar, 
Bombay. [ Plate No. 68 ]. 

This picture portrays a dandy’s fashionable pose of 
standing. The cloth round his loins is merely like an under¬ 
wear or shorts. There is an upper garment thrown round tlio 
neck. 

34. Pitri-Matri-Poshika Jataka. The elephant captured. 

( Below the left side ). The elephant freed. ( The upper side ). 
The elephant goes and meets his parents and relatives in 
the forest afterwards. ( The right side ). Cave No. 17. In the 
centre on the wall behind the hall, just below the left side. 
29” . 19|-''. Artist R. D. Chitari, Aundh. [ Plate No. 37 ]. 



Plate No. ()9. 
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know as to how an elephant rolls up its trunk when it is 
angry, how it stretches it when it is hurrying in its march, 
and how elephants embrace each other with trunks when 
in love. Others will see merely elephants in this picture and 
not the admirable expressions the painter has depicted. 

The third occasion is one of joy. The fact that the old 
parents have met again their lost son is very well portrayed 
in the picture. They are revelling in the joy of meeting 
their beloved son by throwing at each other the lotus flowers 
in the pond at their feet. The mother is embracing the leg 
of the son with her trunk. But the father is unable to see the 
leg and so is merely groping about with his trunk. The love 
of the parent elephants is very vividly painted. The white 
elephant in its turn is also engaged in worshipping his dear 
old parents with lotus dowsers. • 

35. The head of a girl. Cave No. 17. On the right wall 
in the passage to cave. IO 2 " x 14". Artist D. V. Pandit, 
Kolhapur. [ Plate No. (59. ] 

The name of this picture is ‘The hand of the lover'. The 
plaster having fallen otf, the picture of the whole figure of 
the man, who has thrown his hand over the shoulder of the 
woman, is gone. Only a part is visible. But even that part 
is a witness to the high skill of the artist and we cannot 
praise him too much. The arrangement of the hair shows 
that the woman is from Malabar. We are of opinion that 
the Ajanta caves and the paintings therein are all Dravidian 
in culture. The manner of dressing in the pictures is to be 
seen to-day in Travancore and Cochin States. The ornaments 
as well as the arrangement of hair are similar to those there. 
Moreover, we have some copies of the paintings in the caves 
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of Sittannavasal in Pudukottah State. Not only do the paint¬ 
ings there and in Ajanta resemble each other in ornaments, 
the fashion of dressing, etc., but the colours and the style of 
painting, the gestures and postures of figures are exactly 
alike. Therefore, the inference that the artists at Ajanta 
and Sittannavasal have imbibed the same culture and have 
followed the same lines of art is irresistible. The preface 
gives the details. 

On the other hand, though pictures and paintings are 
not available in Sanchi, Barhut, and Amraoti still the 
figures-male and female-carved in stone there wear clothes 
in quite a different style, and have quite a different set of 
ornaments. This clearly proves that the art at Sanchi, etc., 
belongs to the northern, while that at Ajanta belongs to the 
southern or the Dravidian school. 

As some of the main portion of the picture has fallen off, 
it is difficult to guess the whole import of the picture. The 
hand of the lover that passes over her shoulder and the 
delicacy with which she is seen touching it is specially 
remarkable. It is this that makes us infer that that hand 
must be that of her lover. Her eyes have the shape of a fish 
and hence she can well be called Meenakshi or fish-eyed. 
How beautiful and charming is the single eye with which 
she is glancing at her lover. We can imagine how exquisitely 
beautiful the picture must have been when whole. 

36. Toilet — The princess bedecked with jewellery and 
her friends. Cave No. 17. On the upper side of the pillar 
to the right. iOP x 27". Artist G. R. Gharpure, Bombay. 

[ Plate No. 70. ] 
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have an upper garment on their persons, their lower gar¬ 
ments being invisible in the picture. However, the existence 
of the upper garments helps to conceive the existence of 
the lower ones. Two of these six persons are also shown to 
have mustaches. The garment of one of them has a square 
design. All the persons in the picture are shown to be 
gazing, with a look of amazement in one and the same 
direction. The outline and the colouring of all the persons 
in tlie picture are very beautiful. The expression too is 
exquisite. 

42. A woman with her back turned [ Attention ]. Cave 
No. 1. On the upper corner, in the left wall near the pillar. 

9|" » 1.3j". Copying artist M. V. Athavale. [ Plate No. 35. ]. 

• 

The woman is so absorbed in the conversation that*is 
going on in front of her that her concentration is almost 
catching and one who looks at the picture takes it up, and 
concentrates on the picture. The womanly grace that the 
artist has exhibited in her style of sitting and the way she 
has kept her hand behind the ear in order to listen the more 
intently are very delicately drawn by the artist. If the back¬ 
ground had been more fully drawn it would have added 
greater beauty to the painting. 

43. Padmapani Buddha-Avalokiteshwara. Cave No. 1. 
On the wall behind the hall. To the left of the door of the 
apartment attached to the hall. 18|”x27''. Copying artist 
D. V. Pandit. [ Plate No. 26. ]. 

This painting is not only beautiful, but also full of poetic 
charm and it deserves to be observed with a poetic mind. 
Buddha is standing with a lotus in his hand. Hence the 
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picture is named Padmapani, i. e. one having a lotus flower 
in hand. The grace with which Buddha is standing, the -way 
he is holding the lotus, the delicacy in painting, the details 
of the fingers, the decorative design in the crown he wears, 
all go to make up the charm of the whole picture. Just 
behind Buddha are seen Kinnaras playing the Satar, a few 
children, a number of monkeys, a swan and a couple. There 
is no doubt that the whole picture is the work of some 
famous artist. 

Though most of the pictures in Ajanta are of the best type 
from the point of view of colour, the use of the brush, the 
expression of emotions and the whole impression they create, 
still there are slight differences between paintings and paint¬ 
ings according as the artist was the best or just a little below 
the best. We must say that this painting is from one of the 
best master artists. 

44. The king in his antechamber witnessing a dance. 
Cave No. I. On the left wall above the door-way to the cave. 

X 19". Copying artist M. R. Chaphalkar [ Plate No. 75 ]. 

Here is a king with a crown be - pearled and be - jewelled 
in one of the halls of his palace witnessing a dance together 
with his lady-loves and attendants. His eyes show that he 
is appreciating the dance. His right hand is moved as if to 
say, “ Ah, how fine is the dance. " Each of the attendants 
also is in an appreciative mood and seems to like immensely 
the dance and the music going on before them. 

The whisk - holding maid standing behind the king 
seems to be wonder-struck from the way she is touching her 
chin with her left index. Another woman sitting below is 
also holding her hand as if to say “ Oh, What a nice dance! " 



dance before a kin^^ Cave No. 
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The king is explaining the charming points of the dance to the 
woman sitting beside him with her body reclining on his, 
which shows that she may be a mistress; for there are very 
few garments on her body. 

The two boys sitting below the king’s seat are extolling 
the merits of the dance. Between them is placed a cup. 
Behind the king’s mistress are seen two women, one holding 
a whisk and the other a casket of betel leaves, etc. Behind 
these women are two girls. One of them is charmed with the 
dance as can be seen from her hand placed on her chest, 
while the other is champooing the royal mistress’s leg. 
Keeping her hand on the mistress’s leg she has turned back 
her face towards the deuce. The artist has fully shown how 
everybody is completely engrossed in seeing the dance, for¬ 
getting to do the duty assigned to him or her. 

Beyond are standing two maids leaning against a pillar. 
One of them has placed her right fore-linger on her chin and 
is looking at the dance, while the other has placed her hand 
on her shoulder and is looking at the former as if to say 
What an excellent dance this is^ ” 

Still another woman not taking any part in the dance 
is standing with her hand on her chin, showing thereby 
that she has been enchanted by the dance. 

The dancing girl has put on a number of clothes. Both, 
the arms are covered with black sleeves dotted with lace 
dowers. An apron like piece of cloth is flowing down from 
the neck and covering the whole front. Her head is bedecked 
with ornaments. Her style of dancing resembles that in 
Shiva Tandava in the Kailasa cave at Verul. In front of her 
are two women playing on flutes and behind her are two 
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women playing on small cymbals. On the near side of the 
two cymbal women is a woman beating a drum. Her left 
hand is clearly seen beating the bass of the drum. 

Further near are seen two more women, one of whom is 
fair and the other dark. The fair woman is beating a drum 
-like Oagga with her right hand. A similar drum is be¬ 
ing carried by a celestial woman on her shoulder in Plate 
No. 59 [ The Hying Gandharva ]. It cannot be seen what 
the dark woman is doing. Thus this picture is full of ex¬ 
pression and beauty. 

The dance is in accompaniment to a number of musical 
instruments. The picture clearly portrays the king as being 
one who is a true connoisseur of the art of dancing. 

45. The great temptation. Cave No. 1. On the left 
wall of the apartment attached to the hall. 27" x 18;^". 
Copying artist K. R. Ketkar. [ Plate No. 76 ]. 

Bodhisatva is enjoying the beatific vision under the 
Bodhi tree. Fearing that Buddha would succeed in preach¬ 
ing the path of self - realisation to the people and throw 
open the gates of salvation or Moksha to all, Mara or Madana, 
the God of Love went to him and tried to wean him from 
liis spiritual contemplation. He began to terrify Buddha by 
means of presenting monsters with horrid faces. He ordered 
even his own daughters to tempt him by their amours. But 
the great Buddha was not to be moved. Then Mara with the 
aid of his monstrous retinue of demons tried to attack 
Gautama Buddha and make him unsteady in his concentra¬ 
tion. But Buddha called upon the earth to be witness to the 
great and good deeds in his past lives and remained steady. 
The goddes of earth helped him in doing so and Mara was 



Tempt.-ition. Cave Xo, 
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defeated. The next day })rince Siddliartha passed on from 
the stage of Bodhisatva to tliat of perfect Buddhahood. 

The painting is very significant. Buddha is deep in 
si:»iritual meditation without trying to resist persecution at 
the hands of evil doers. Thus Bodhisatva from triumph 
to triumph is passing the state of a Sadhaka to that of a 
Siddha and his halo is seen increasing as he progresses. The 
contemplative mood of Buddha is so well drawn that one 
who looks at the picture is sure to be transported to that 
state at least for a moment. A number of semi-nude women 
surrounding him are trying to seduce him l)y their amorous 
glances and gestures. 

A number of demons are attacking him with numerous 
weapons. Denions with boar - heads and witli various other 
hideous faces, with distended eyes and 0 })cn jaws arc trying 
to terrify Buddha and draw him away from Ids contempla¬ 
tion. 

Mara is standing at a distance almost desperate and has 
lost all hopes. The artist has very nicely exhibited his hope¬ 
less state of mind. The whole picture is so Adi of emotions, 
and is one of the best that Ajanta can show. 

Of the emotional [ idealistic J paintings at Ajanta, this 
is one of the best. The subject itself is one which admits of 
a number of emotions. The Lord Buddha is lost in contem¬ 
plation and could not be in any way impressed by the 
amorous glances and enticing gesticulations of various 
women or of the request to have a glass of wine. Not only 
this, but even the rowdyism with wild cries of the demons 
attacking him with weapons and missiles had no effect on 
him. Equally futile are the efibrts of the animals of terrific 
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appearances. The artist has put all the skill at his command 
in depicting all this. Some demon is trying to frighten the 
Lord by rendering his already terrific face more so by open¬ 
ing the mouth wide with fingers of both the hands. Another 
is doing so by taking out his serpent-like tongue. Some has 
the face of the boar, while another is fish-faced. The women 
just close to the Lord on his two sides are painted as des¬ 
pondent, because they found their beauty quite useless 
there. While the two pair of women drawn below are as it 
were addressing each other in the words “ In vain are our 
efforts before this Buddha.” 

To the left of the Lord stands the dejected Mara or 
Madana with his head hung down and appears as it were on 
the point of stepping aside. The black figure to the right of 
the Lord cannot be identified. He may be Yamadharma, 
the god of Death. 

4(). The king, queen and attendants. Cave No. 1. On 
the left wall in the door way of the cave. 20|' x 18^". 
Artist N. E. Puram. ( Plate No. 77 ). 

A certain king is discussing about spiritual knowledge 
with his queen. In this painting every woman who belongs to 
a high family has a cover for her breasts. Some of them seem 
to wear something like a petti-coat. The women of the lower 
classes have nothing to cover their breasts. Some of them 
have only a single loin cloth. If we look a little closely at 
this picture we can mark the variety that existed in the 
dresses of women even 1500 years ago. The arrangement 
of hair also differs almost from woman to woman. The head- 
ornaments anti the arrangement of flowers too are varied. 

On one side, the king and queen are discussing some 
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religious topic, while ou the other, women are talking among 
themselves about other things. 

There appears an old lady just at the entrance of the 
hall in the picture. Her figure with white loin-cloth quickly 
attracts our attention. Probably she is the king’s mother. Her 
form and face are lovely and she rests her chin on her left 
hand. Before her, sits a lady with folded hands. Probably she 
is the queen. The old lady holding fast her hands, seems to 
initiate her into some secret mantra. Her face is calm, and 
her garment is too thin and adorned with white spots and 
stripes and looks very fine. A whisk - bearer stands behind 
the old lady. She has a bodice with stripes. Just below, close 
to the old dame sits a maid servant with her face lookin" 
up. She has a sky - coloured bodice with gold lace. In the 
liall opposite to that of the old lady is shown the king 
engrossed in discussing some religious topic with the queen. 
The fine texture of the queen’s garment is shown particular¬ 
ly beautiful, as the white stripes and the embroidery on it 
are clearly visible. The king is given a solemn appearance 
and his body has a peculiar grace. A fair whisk - bearer 
stands behind the king. 

Behind the queen also stands a whisk-bearer of a fair 
complexion. Her garment is blue. All her limbs are well- 
formed and proportionate and she in general seems to have 
some resemblance to the mother in the painting “ Mother 
and child,” in cave No. 12. 

Just behind the bolster of the (lueen is shown a woman 
expressing wonder. Perhaps she may not be aware of the 
principle underlying the king’s shortly assuming renuncia¬ 
tion. The two other maids standing behind the queen appear 
to be quite perplexed at the prospective life of the queen. 
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The lotus bunch in the hand of one woman is just dropping 
down at the thought of the anxiety for the future. A dwarf 
below the royal throne is looking up. The picture throws 
some light on the modes of wearing clothes in vogue among¬ 
st the Hindus even to-day. The hair of some women are 
beautified with .flowers and ornaments. 

There are to be found at Ajanta some more women wear¬ 
ing bodices and breast-coats. The difference in the apparel 
might be due to the different customs in different provinces') 
This king might belong to a country where such modes of 
dressing might be prevalent. 

47. Vajrapani Buddha. (Jave No. 1. On tlic wall 
behind the hall. To tlie right side of the door of the apart¬ 
ment attached to the hall. 2y.y'x (Jopying artist D. V. 
Pandit. [ Plate No. 78 ]. 

This Vajrapani Buddlia is shown of a gold complexion. 
A broad forehead, arched eyebrows, a conch-like neck, arms 
like the trunks of elephants, a broad chest, the waist like 
that of a lion characterise him in this painting. When com¬ 
pared with others in the picture, he is tall like a Tada or palm 
tree. The crown is very finely drawn. The artist has used 
great skill in painting the ornaments on Buddha’s neck and 
those on his hands. 

In this picture, we see that as a support for the haruls, 
two men are seen wearing l)ands of leather. There are buckles 
for fastening the bands which are just like those used to-day- 
So 1500 years have brought about no change in the form of 
buckles. On the whole, this picture is very beautiful and 
carefully drawn and painted. 
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48. The king on horse-back. Cave No. 1. On the left 
wall in the doorway of the cave. 18^" x 201". Copying artist 
M. Veerappa. [ Plate No. 79 ]. 

The king in picture 46 is out on an expedition. He is on 
horseback and there are the royal insignia of the umbrella 
and the whisk. His retinue is following him, some on foot and 
others on horseback. Dancing and instrumental music is on 
in front of him. The movements of dancers and their looking 
up to the king for appreciation, the concentration of those 
playing on the cymbals, the swollen cheeks of those sounding 
the conchs, the graceful look at the dancers of those playing 
on the Mridanga, the pose of the flute-player are all drawn 
very skilfully. The king too is appreciating the dancing and 
music immensely. A horse - man riding by the side of the 
king and probably the prime minister as well as one who is 
going on foot are drawn as if they too are very much appre¬ 
ciating the music and dance. 

In this picture the man with the whisk is dressed in a 
peculiar style. So too in the right hand corner there is a man 
with mustaches and beard. Such figures are very rare in 
Ajanta an.d those that are there seem to be foreigners. 

49. Conversation between two kings. Cave No. 1. In 
the centre of the wall behind the hall. 28^ X 29^. Copying 
artist R. M. Raval, Ahmedabad. [ Plate No. 33 ]. 

Some Dravid king has come to see the king of the Nagas. 
From the signs that the Nagaraja is making it seems that 
some discussion about religion is going on. Some Persian 
gentleman is present on the occasion and is not listening to 
the discussion as he cannot understand it. There is a Bhil 
also standing behind the Naga king, who is equally inatten- 
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tive because of his ignorance. Every figure here is symmetri¬ 
cally drawn and the colours are light, simple and very 
pleasant to look upon. The painter has nicely and correctly 
depicted the Naga king and the Naga queen and other Naga 
women. Hoods of cobras have been painted just behind the 
Naga King and Naga queen and Naga women so as to add 
greater beauty to their crowns. The Naga king has a special 
decoration of five hoods and the Naga queen too has the 
same kind of decoration. To the left of the Naga king is seen 
some beloved of him. 8he has a decoration of two hoods, 
while another Naga woman who seems to be the king's 
favourite and who is sitting with her elbow planted on the 
right thigh of the Naga king, has the decoration of one hood. 
She has, however, no upper garment. The whisk bearer 
to the left of the Naga king has the decoration of a hood, 
but she is also without any upper garment. She may be 
a mistress of the king. These three women are listening to 
the conversation very attentively. All the persons described 
so far are either engaged in talking or listening, while the 
remaining persons on the right side of the Dravida king are 
looking with contempt at the Brahman who is stealing some 
eatables from the plate brought by a maid of red complexion. 
This has been already described. 

In this picture the crowned Naga (jiieen and the women 
wondering with their left forefingers placed on their chins 
are beautifully painted. Similarly the body of the woman 
bringing the plates is beautiful and symmetrical. The woman 
showing contempt is excellent in point of expression. Thus 
this whole picture is one of the best. Perhaps the number 
of hoods indicates the social status of the individual. The 
third woman sitting with her elbow placed on the thigh of 
the Naga king is listening to the talk with rapt attention. 
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There is another woman standing to the right of the Naga 
king who is wearing an upper garment and wields some 
staff of authority. She too is eagerly listening. While here 
a grave conversation is going on in the presence of eager 
listeners, there is some lighter incident taking place at 
the other corner. 

Two maids have brought some eatables in dishes. There 
is a priest behind. He is slyly lifting things from the dish¬ 
es with his left hand. The Naga queen says “ Ah, what is 
this?; and another maid servant with the dish is expressing 
contempt at this meanness of the priest. 

Below too, a woman with an upper garment is express¬ 
ing great astonishment at the sight. 

On the whole, five or six moods and emotions have 
been expressed in this painting most skilfully. 1. Loosing in 
conversation. 2. Bapt attention. 3. Indifference. 4. Contempt 
for theft. 5. Dismay at theft. 6. Feigning gentility in spite 
of heartless theft. The total impression of the picture is very 
beautiful and engaging. We can well say that this is a 
sample of the best painting of those days. 

60. A flower design-Semi circular. Cave No. 17. On 
the ceiling in the back veranda. 12” x 24 ci”. Copying artist 
M. Veerappa. [ Plate No. 80 ]. 

Here is another design from the ceiling. It is an artis¬ 
tic setting of lotuses, Rosa glandulifera flowers and some 
goose-like birds. All the four corners are full of flower 
bunches. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

LESSONS FOR THE MODERN ARTISTS. 

So long the artists of Europe and America were busy 
portraying things, landscapes and men as they actually are, 
just as the camera portrays them; and most of the westerners 
were inclined to disparage Indian, Chinese, Japanese and 
Persian painting and drawing. Most of the people even in 
India did not like pictures of the ancient school of Indian 
painting. Erewhile we ourselves too did not care much for 
the Indian pictures in our collection, but gave more import¬ 
ance to the pictures printed in Europe and America. 

But the times are now changed. Many sympathetic 
people in Europe have begun to appreciate the ancient school 
of Indian painting. Not only this, but many an artist there 
is to-day following that school of painting. Her Majesty 
Queen Mary herself has in her collection a number of Indian 
paintings old and new. 

Almost the whole world is now swinging to the opinion 
that the art of painting does not consist merely in drawing 
and portraying things as they are and in reflecting nature 
as it is, but its main function is to arouse the emotions. 
Mr. Havell and Dr. Coomarswamy have rendered yeoman 
service to Indian art by writing a number of books and 
articles about this aspect of it. Their writings have helped 
to bring about a revolution in taste to-day; so much so that 
ail American tourist is sure to buy an ancient eastern paint- 
ting at almost a fancy price. 

Many artists in England, America and Europe are to-day 
following the Indian school of painting. Famous painters 
while publishing their paintings take to the Indian school of 
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painting and we think they are appreciated by the people. 
All this proves that our ancient system of drawing and 
painting has begun to appeal to the world at large. 

Therefore, we wish to make the following remarks for 
the edification of Indian painters. It does not matter much 
in what school they study this art. Study and practice are an 
absolute necessity in the case of this art as well as of any 
great art. To transfer the ideas in our minds to the wall, or 
the canvas or the paper with the aid either of a pencil or a 
brush, requires an amount of assiduous study and practice. 
Therefore, let the artists study wherever they like, but let 
them shake ofl’ the habit of drawing only when the object is 
in front of them, and let them study with a view to be able 
to draw with the help of their memory alone. 

There is in the curriculum of art schools to-day what is 
termed as memory drawing. But the modern students of 
art do not give as much attention to it as the ancient Indians 
did, nor do the rnoderners recognise its importance to the 
extent that the ancients did. The rnoderners can at the most 
draw the spoon, the knife, the pumpkin, etc., and some anim¬ 
als in particular positions from memory. But it may be said 
that most of them have no imagination beyond that. There 
are only few about one percent who have it. 

There is the School of Art in Bombay for the last 40 or 
50 years. But hardly a few artists can be found there who 
can draw things which will strike the imagination and arouse 
the emotions, without a model being placed before them. 

There is perhaps hardly one who can draw the likeness 
even of a familiar man within 5 to 10 minutes. If we ask for 
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the picture of a deity, tiiere is the model of a deity in the 
Bombay School of Art, which is recognisedly what is termed 
in Indian Iconography, as the Atishudra model, which the 
artists there copy and give us a likeness of it. 

The real essence of the method of our ancients was to 
observe beauty in the universe wherever it may be found 
and store it up in the memory and transfer it to the 
canvas at the proper time. No one can be the master of that 
method unless one follows and practises it assiduously. 

Take what limb in the human body you please, it is 
impossible to find it perfect in any one person. You have to 
observe the same limb belonging to numerous persons and 
while drawing, you have to concentrate the beauties of 
these limbs in the one that you are drawing. 

Let us take Ajanta art. There are a number of handsome 
persons drawn there. They all have noses. But we can scarce¬ 
ly find a single fair individual who has a nose like that in 
the paintings. All persons have noses. But the artists who 
have drawn the inefi'able figures of Ajanta, observed a num¬ 
ber of noses in diiferent handsome persons and concentrated 
the beauty of all the noses in the charming noses they have 
drawn. 

Once a question was asked as to how the God Brahma 
came to create so beautiful a body as that of Parvati. Kali¬ 
dasa, the master-poet replies to the querry saying, “ God 
Brahma has created this body of Parvati by putting all the 
models together in a single person with the intention of 
seeing concentrated beauty in a single individual. ” 

Aryan art always works in this manner. Hence to 
practise this kind of memory drawing and to observe things 



in nature from that point of view ia the very soul of the 
method of Indian art. It is for this reason that we urge 
that whatever the school of art in which our students learn, 
they must develop this point of view and practise it from 
the beginning. 

The next thing that our artists ought to mind is colour. 
The temptation to use bright colours available in the market 
is not good. There is no doubt that such colours are very fine 
and tempting, while we are using them, but they either fade 
or pale away or become darkish as. time passes by. We speak 
this from our own experience. 

On the other hand, if we glance at the colours used in 
Ajanta, thougli they are as old as 1500 or 2000 years, none 
of them has become faint or darkish. With the few colours 
used there the master - painters of those times have been 
able to paint beautifully all sorts of men, animals and things. 
This success of theirs clearly proves that there is no necessi¬ 
ty of using many colours. Moreover, the colours used can be 
found everywhere in India. Tlieiefore, if our artists exert 
and try to get these colours and use them only, they may 
be confident of the permaiienc}^ of the colours used. 

It is no doubt true, that it would be more laborious to 
use only these colours. When tablets of water colour, pans, 
bottles, etc., are readily available in the market and when 
oil colours too are also available, who is going to trouble 
oneself by trying to prepare them? We know that that would 
be the (question that would naturally be put to us. But who 
else but the Indian artists can be expected to revive and 
rejuvenate the ancient system of Indian art? Moreover, there 
is the distinct advantage of permanency in the use of these 
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colours and, therefore, it is almost a duty incumbent upon 
our artists to use such permanent colours. 

The same thing may be said about the brush and we need 
not exclude paper and canvas also. When Mr. Burns was the 
Principal of the Bombay School of Art, he used to teach the 
best of his pupils the method of making canvas. 

Even if we use to-day the paper manufactured by What¬ 
man, it develops spots within a few years and pictures drawn 
and painted on it in the Indian style are not so impressive. 
We know from our own experience that in order that our 
style may be effective, we have to use the old Daulatabadi 
paper manufactured in the old fashion. It seem that there 
is some defect in the bleeching powder used for whitening 
the Whatman and other kinds of foreign paper. Therefore, 
after some years, almost all kinds of foreign paper get spots 
and the whole picture loses its beauty. 

However, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that it is 
not possible for all artists to provide themselves in this 
manner with their own colours, canvas and paper. But our 
proposal would be that rather than all artists engaging in 
painting with foreign colours in a beggarly manner, some of 
them should begin the business of providing such things to 
others. After a lapse of time, there is sure to be a sufficiently 
good market for these materials. It is equally true that this 
business would require the knowledge of modern chemistry 
as well as the art of preparing and blending colours, the art 
of making brushes, and the art of making the walls ready 
for painting. But all these will surely follow when once a 
man is about it. 

In the case of western art students, whatever the amount 
of study they have gone through and whatever mastery 
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they have gained over their art, their education does not get 
the stamp of completion, nor do the students themselves feel 
that they have completed their course unless and until they 
go to the grand Italian art galleries of the Vatican and the 
Ufitzi at Rome and Florence respectively and copy the 
works of the master artists there. In the same way we are 
definitely of opinion that whatever the school of art in which 
our Indian artists have taken their course, unless and until 
they go to Ajanta and stay there for about six months and 
copy the master-pieces there, they cannot understand the 
soul of Indian art and they cannot be said to have completed 
their course. 

To-day it is very inconvenient for poor students to go 
and stay there. The village nearest to Ajanta is Fardapur 
and that is about four and a half miles. A fine road now 
runs from Fardapur to the caves. But a daily run to and 
from the caves is rather inconvenient. Though we had engag¬ 
ed bullock carts, still our artists were put to some incoveni- 
ence and trouble. Now-a-days people are accustomed to an 
easy way of life. Even our peasants would like to cover a 
small distance of 4 or 5 miles in a motor if there is a bus-ser¬ 
vice. They would feel it a burden to walk that distance. 
Formerly even well-to-do people did not require any 
conveyance for distances of 20 miles. But we are now becom¬ 
ing more and more dependent; otherwise it is an easy job to 
go over four miles taking their tiffin carriers, work there for 
four hours, partake of the tiffin, work for four hours agrin and 
return in the evening for meals to the lodging. But we do not 
know much about the convenience of lodging in Fardapur. Still 
we think that some houses fit for lodging can be found there. 

A number of artists and the Principals of Schools of 
Art in India should write through the Resident at Hyderabad, 
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Deccan, to His Exalted Highness the Nizam requesting him 
to build a few rooms for poor students near the Traveller's 
Bungalow with water convenience and a kitchen in the 
Hindu style, etc. It does not matter even if a sm^ll rent is 
charged for those rooms. It would be a great convenience for 
art students, Indian and foreign, as they would then be able 
to stay just near the caves. 

As it is, it is not desirable to live for a month or two 
nearabout the caves, because it is very inconvenient to get 
provisions, the village being about 4 miles away; and as the 
surrounding parts are full of a jungle with wolves and tigers, 
it is also dangerous to be there. 

There is another inconvenience also . At present no¬ 
body is allowed even to take a photograph without the 
permission of H. E. H. the Nizam's Archseological Depart¬ 
ment, much less can one copy the pictures. There should be 
really a general permission to bona hde students. To the 
picture galleries of Europe all art students have free access 
and they have permission to copy the pictures. In some 
places nominal fees are charged. It would be a convenience 
if H. E. H. the Nizam too fixes some fees and gives general 
permission to art students. Since there are to-day at Ajanta 
a Curator, Havildars, peons, etc., to keep the caves in order, 
there is no possibility of injury being done to the pictures 
there. 

We, therefore, suggest that some of the eminent artists 
of to-day should first submit a petition to H. E. H. the 
Nizam through tlie Principal of Sir J. J. School of Art, 
Bombay as well as to the Director of Archmological De¬ 
partment, Hyderabad and then should personally go to 
Hyderabad and with the help of influential Mahomedans 
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in Bompay try to obtain the permission of H. E. H. the 
Nizam’s Government to copy the paintings at Ajanta. 

Such a ruling might have been made in order to prevent 
an earlier publication of a book on Ajanta with copies of the 
paintings there, as the Archmological Department itself had 
an intention to publish it. As Part I of the publication is, 
however, out and the remaining parts will be out shortly 
there seems now no reason to have such a prohibitive order. 
There is also another reason why no such prohibition is 
necessary and it is that the whole set of H. E. H. the Nizam’s 
publication will, we learn, be priced at about 30 guineas 
and would consequently be beyond the purchasing power of 
ordinary people. Almost all Darbars are generally known not 
to repeal any act even when it is no longer necessary unless 
some one moves them to do so; and hence we say that eminent 
artists should endeavour to get this rule cancelled. 

In this connection we have to mention another point. 
The Ajanta caves stand unparalleled in the whole world. 
Be they in any particular part of a country or in any State 
the whole world has a claim to them. 

Every human being has, as it were an inherent right 
to have a look at them, to copy them and thus to enjoy 
them in every possible way. Hence we venture to say that if 
H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government would be pleased to grant 
permission to photograph or copy the paintings it would 
bo highly creditable to them and would surely add to their 
reputation. 

One more point deserves attention of H. E. H. the 
Nizam’s Government and especially of the Archeological 
Department. 

18 
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Thare is near the caves a separate bungalow for European 
and other guests of high rank and position to stay, but 
there is absolutely no accommodation for any poor art 
students. Hence we artists must do our best to move H. E. 
H. the Ni 2 ;am's Government. We believe that permission to 
copy the paintings would be granted now as the publication 
of H. E. H. the Nizam's Government is almost out. The 
Archa'ological Department should, however, build some 
rooms, kitchens, latrines, etc., somewhere near the present 
guest house for poor art students. Nominal rent may be 
charged for them. 

Before we conclude we heartily thank H. E. H. the 
Nizam's Government, and the whole world too should thank 
them, for the construction of a trunk road from Aurangabad 
to Ajanta Ghat-the gateway of the Deccan - which is con¬ 
venient for motor traffic, and also for the best arrangements 
they have made to preserve the Ajanta caves. 
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APPEaNDIX A. 

BUDDHA SHAKYAMUNI. 

( 563 B. C. — 483 B. C. ) 

A number of legends are woven round Buddha’s birth, life and 
death. Gleaning from different sources, historical as well as legendiy, 
we find that he descended from the Sankhya dynasty, whose home 
was in the north eastern part of our United Provinces, on the 
borders of Nepal. Ho was born in 563 B. C. at Lumbini, east of 
Kapilavastu, the capital of the kingdom. He was the son of King 
Shuddhodana and Queen Maya. His ancestry could be traced to a 
long line of powerful rulers. So, naturally, he was brought up in the 
traditions of the royal family and was given a liberal education in the 
noble arts. He married princess Yashodhara at the age of sixteen. 
Till he was twenty nine years old he lived the usual care-free irres¬ 
ponsible life of a prince. This does not seem to have brought him any 
solid happiness. The emptiness of that mode of life as well as the 
sufferings of fellow human beings which he witnessed, reacted forcibly 
on his precocious mind. On the very day that his wife presented him 
with a son ( Rahula ) he left his home to become a houseless ascetic 
in search of a remedy for all the human ills. For a time he roamed 
about in the neighbouring countries inhabited by the Shakyas, Mullas 
and Koleyas. First he went to two teachers famous for their learning 
and piety. They failed to impart him the knowledge and insight he 
was seeking. Then for over six years he led the austere life of an 
ascetic along with his five disciples. He denied himself all the comforts 
of life and even what feeds and sustains the human body. He went 
through certain forms of self-torture, according to the notions prevail¬ 
ing among the ascetics and the Brahmans of the time. His frame became 
emaciated and his body was reduced to a skeleton. This self mortifica¬ 
tion brought him no relief. He was still hungering for something more 
solid. He wanted to evolve a path for himself which would give him 
the calmness of mind which was indispensable for acquiring knowledge 
and eulightraent. This necessarily implied experimentation of all ima- 

■ + 
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ginable methods, with the help of reasoning and investigation. As a 
result of six years’ strenuous work, he evolved the proper method of 
‘‘ Mystical concentration ” which promised and gave him the enlight- 
ment. Thus without the dogmas and philosophical teachings he 
evolved a system of concentration which required a long practice in 
well defined environments. 

Having acquired a full knowledge of this subtle yet sure path to 
truth, ho set out to impart it to the people who were steeped in 
i<|norance as a result of their attachment to the worldly things, 
wherein they vainly tried to find happiness. They only got the taste 
of reactions. He undertook to teach them the emptiness of these 
pleasures. He was ready to tell them that the real happiness could 
only be achieved through renunciation and the conquest of cravings 
and passion. With these aims in view, he set out to Benares where 
he met his five disciples who had deserted him before. He converted 
them to his own doctrine. He also made Yasa his first layman disciple. 
Then Yasa’s mother, his friends and another fifty people were taken 
in the Order. Having thoroughly preached the doctrine to these sixty 
monks, he sent them into the country to spread the Truth. These 
priests in turn took up the duty of initiating the people into the 
Order through proper ceremonies. Buddha himself also went about 
preaching his doctrine. 

His doctrine was bound to gain ground quickly. Its innate beauty 
and truth appealed to all. The people were already tired of the worn 
out dogmatic beliefs imposed on them by the Brahmans. The rituals 
and ceremonies which were meaningless to an average layman had 
become galling to them. What Buddha gave them was peculiarly a 
new religion. It was more. It was a way to salvation without the 
mediation or help of an extraneous agency. Buddha analysed and 
interpreted the experiences of his enlightment in this new system. 
The pleasures of senses Avere proved to be of a transitory nature. The 
existence in this narrow, begoted and utterly selfish world was full of 
pain and sorrow. The only escape from it lay through this path. This 
simple yet profound teaching appealed to the imagination of the 
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people. They found an unknown beaut}" in this system which taught 
them also the duties of social life as a moral discipline in addition to 
promising an escape from the worldly sufferings. He founded monasta- 
ries in different places from where his doctrine could be preached. 
During these twenty years of wandering and preaching, Buddha creat¬ 
ed a great moral and spiiitual enlightment among the people. He 
initiated into his Order all kinds of persons, including princes, Brah. 
mans, a farmer, a weaver’s daughter and a robber. Everyone who 
came to his fold was welcome. This in itself was an advance on the 
exclusiveness of the Brahmans. So far, the Brahmans never gave the 
people any sound philosophical ideas. They merely prescribed for 
them the rituals, their station in life ( caste ) and a certain form of 
worship ( of Brahma ). They never gave the people a direct or sure 
w"ay of emancipation which Buddha now pointed out. Moreover, he 
did away with a great deal of ritual and sacrifice. He put moral action 
above these, which ceased to exist for a Buddhist specially when flesh- 
eating was made an ethical question and abstinence was made an 
essentia] part of the moral discipline. 

The earliest basis of his religion is the enunciation of the four 
Noble Truths. It gives the proper notions of the real nature of the world 
and man. The existence of pain and suffering is acknowledged. A 
theory of its cause is worked out. The ways of avoiding it are given 
in the last truth - the Noble Eightfold path. The whole essence of 
Buddhism as a religion lies in avoiding the cause of pain and suffering 
by securing a mental poise, leading to perfect balance and calmness, 
through a prescribed moral and spiritual training and discipline. All 
the ancient Oriental religions recognise a prescribed course which 
governs the human activities. This is known as Dharma. It defines a 
course, which all things animate and inanimate follow. With the 
Brahmans, it laid down in minute details the forms of rituals and 
sacrifices. 

It really meant religion plus the social and ritual aspects of it. 
The teachings of Dharma lead to the formation of any particular 
system. This Dharma, as controlled by the Brahman priestly class had 
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been openly challenged even before Buddha. But it was reserved for 
him to give a telling blow to its supremacy. The two ideas of Karma 
( actions good or bad previously performed ) and Samsara ( Transmigra¬ 
tion ) were in existence and commonly believed in. These were based 
on cause and effect. The sin must cause pain. The sin might have been 
committed in the previous life, may be committed in this life or reserv¬ 
ed for a future one. Therefore to avoid pain, sin must be shunned. 
But what was sin and how was it to be avoided? Buddha undertook 
to give a complete information on these points through Dharma, which 
implied a course of action and thought. His greatest gift to humanity 
is his Dharma, which we may now call a code of morality, only deeper 
and more profound than the ordinary problems of ethics It was meant 
not only for the monks, though directly preached to them, but also 
for laymen showing them the path in every walk of life. 

The systems are enunciated by great teachers, the success of 
which depends on the actual mode of life led by them. Buddha often 
complained of the deterioration of the Brahmans who represented 
their own culture and belief. The way Buddha lived was the greatest 
strength of his system. He also evolved a practicable and workable sys¬ 
tem which suited the laymen. Until then spiritual development depend¬ 
ed merely on austerities, self - tortures and rituals. Hence it was out of 
the reach of the ordinary individual. Buddha took up the existing 
practices and beliefs and gave them a spiritual tinge without introduc¬ 
ing any far-reaching innovations. A reform was certainly more wel¬ 
come than a revolution at that stage of development of the society. 
He gave people what they were willing and ready to accept. Take 
for instance his five moral rules, which were to be binding on his 
followers, viz. not to destroy an animate life, not to take what is not 
expressly given, not to indulge wrongfully in passions, not to tell a 
lie and to abstain from all kinds of intoxicants. Then again he points 
out four states of mind which lead to the committing of a wronof, viz. 
when one is partial, out of hatred, stupidity and fear. These simple 
yet beautiful truths made a direct and convincing appeal to the 
imagination of the people. All human beings are religious at heart. 
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They embraced these now dootriiies with an enthusiasm unparalleled 
in the history of any other religious movement. The actions guided 
by these moral precepts might bring happiness here or hei'eafter, but 
it cannot secure that enlightment which i-i the only escape from the 
illusory and therefore painful existence. Proper means should be 
adopted to eradicate the tendenules that prompt longings and cravings 
which are the greatest hindrance to the progress of the individual. 
This can bo done through ac((uiring the correct knowledge of the 
cause of pain which lies in those ci'avings. A true blissful happiness 
can be achieved by following the Noble Eightfold Path which includes 
the right belief, the right thouglit, the light speech, the right action, 
the right means of liveliliood, the right exertion, the right memory 
and tho right cuncouLratlon and moditation. As a moral discipline some 
more rules of oouduet were [iresei ibed for tho members of the Order. 
They would naturally apply to the layman also. The Monk should be 
loyal and trustworthy and never break his word. He should avoid any 
kind of slander, what is commonly known as “ carrying tales and back¬ 
biting”. Ifo should smooth animosities among the people and take plea¬ 
sure in seeing others living in happiness. His speech should be pleasant 
and clear and in harmony with the teachings of the Doctrine. He should 
neither live a life of luxury, not accept presents which conduce to that 
kind of living. He must avoid all kinds of commercial transactions 
specially when they savour of dishonesty. Ordinary amusements, 
magical ceremonies and sacrifices should be avoided. Self -torture and 
mortification must not be practiced, otherwise the life cannot be made 
pure and happy. 

But tliese rules of conduct alone will not lead the individual far 
on the jiath of salvation. One must go through the spiritual process of 
conceutration ( Sainadhi). That state is to be secured by moral disci¬ 
pline and constant spiritual exercises. It includes a training of all the 
human faculties, physical and spiritu.al on certain well chalked out lines. 
The mind is fixed (m a certain point, ( may be a part of the human 
body ) and is allowed to stay there for an ever increasing period of 
time. This dissociates the mind from its normal activities. Concioue- 
ness is narrowed down and concentrated. It is not amenable to the 
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outside influences. Certain psychical forces which cannot be described 
here, get to work and give the necessary help. The individual with¬ 
draws himself in a kind of a sheath, impermeable to the external 
influences. This leads him to a new conciousness of the spiritual world. 
Then he conquers pain and secures eternal bliss. This of course is a 
lengthy process. To begin with, he must get rid of all the disturbing 
influences, e. g. malice, greed, lust and other cravings of the flesh. His 
body and mind must be thoroughly clean. This concentration includes 
four stages of trance, as described by Buddha. First there is reasoning 
and investigation, followed by a perfect calmness which pervades his 
whole frame. Then he stays with the resultant mindfulness and 
calmness. Lastly comes the perfect state of purity which brings the 
supreme bliss. Having attained that state, the individual is in a 
position to go forward and secure an insight into the Truth. The body 
now becomes a ready receptacle for the supremo knowledge. The gross 
and material body is replaced by the mind body. He is liberated 
from the secular ties and bondage. Eventually he attains the know, 
lodge ( Vidya ) . Now he can understand the nature of pain, its cause 
and its extinction. He is ready now for Nirvana. There is no rebirth 
for him as this world is no more a fit place for him. Besides through 
four trances, the individual can even destroy his Karma for which 
either he is suffering or still has to suffer. This process of concontra. 
tion was later developed into the elaborate system of Yoga, the 
revival of which is taking place in our own times. Buddha himself 
through meditation found, “ the tenfold chain of causation and with 
the knowledge of the cessation of each link, vision and knowledge 
arose ”. 

The whole aim of the Buddhist teaching is to come in contact with 
the “ eternal truth of things ”, This corresponds very nearly to the 
ideas of those, whose end is union with God. Buddha wanted his 
disciples to achieve a contact with the “ supremely Real ”. This is to 
be done by awakening the divine potentialities of the individual 
through this process. It may be noted here that the Buddhist does 
not invoke any external help ( even of God ) for the attainment of this 
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end. He thinks that he himself is capable of attaining the perfect 
state of mind and repose, which is the special attribute of God. This 
idea is responsible for the common and erroneous belief that Buddha 
did not believe in the existence of God. 

As everywhere else, a distinction must be made between the 
practice which has been described above and the theory with which 
we will deal now. Buddha has given us Four Truths, The first tells 
us about the nature of the human existence in this world. It is painful, 
viewed as it may be from any angle of vision or experience. The 
second truth devils with the cause of this pain. Thus viewed, we would 
get a very gloomy view of life. But the third truth comes to the 
rescue. It promises a practical possibility of escaping this pain. The 
last two truths give us the “ chain of causation ” of pain. In brief, it 
amounts to this : - From ignorance which prevails everywhere come 
the aggregates ( Sankaras meaning the acts of will which produce 
good or bad karma ). From these arises consciousness ( Vijnyana 
whose “ mark is knowing, essence is to proceed and appears in 
rebirth ” ). It is transitory. It merely causes the next stage, i. e. the 
mind and body or name and form ( Namarupa ). The name is the 
immaterial while Rupa is the material part. From this arise the six 
senses including the mind ( Manas ). The functioning of these organs 
brings about “ contact ” with different things of this world. The sight, 
the smell and the hearing are the contacts of the eye, nose and ears. 
As a result of the use of these sense-organs, feelings which may also 
be called sensations ( Vedana ) arise. Pleasant or otherwise these 
always create appetites or cravings ( tanha ). It is this which makes 
us love this life so much. The result invariably is greed, avarice, 
passions of various kinds, attachments, love, etc., etc. If thore were 
no such cravings, there would be no need for satisfying them. That 
would root out all the desire for existence. This craving gives rise 
to “ grasping ” ( Upadana ) which sustains it. It may take the form 
of sensuous pleasure or even a faith in magic. Grasping gives rise to 
becoming ( Bhava ). This really is produced by the Karma and 
implies birth, old age and death. With it comes everything connected 
with life, e. g., sorrow, pain, helplessness, etc., etc. 

19 
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Tho iniportance of this cycle lies in the fact that it is the law 
of cause of pain. It gives its real source and the knowledge which 
makes it possible to avoid it. This is the first law of causation given 
to the world. For the first time human beings realised that every 
happening had a cause and nothing depended on the arbitrary will 
of any divine or supernatural power. Thus it dispelled a great deal 
of ignorance and superstition. Every one had acknowledged the 
existence of pain, but for the first time people were told how to escape 
it without beseeching the help of the deities as was commonly done. 
Now through this moral discipline the individual could root out 
proclivities, which are bound to lead to evil-doing and which bind him 
down to sensuous existence; the real cause of incessant pain. 

In Buddhism God as an “ ultimate reality ” was not definitely 
acknowledged as is done in the Vedanta. Brahma as Lord and Greater 
of the Universe was certainly denied. The Gods were scrupulously 
excluded from the process which attains salvation for the individual. 
The monk never invoked the help of Brahma or any other divinity. 
Everything is supposed to be in him. It has not been definitely said 
that the attainment of Nirvana means union with God, though it is a 
hankering after the same truth. 

This is what Buddha gave to the world. It was received with 
both hands by the people who were only too glad to revolt against the 
existing tyrannous theology. In order to spread this extremely moral 
and rationalistic religion some organisation was necessary. Buddha 
had started the Order in his own lifetime and had built some 
monasteries too. After his death councils of his disciples were held 
to frame anew the rules for the discipline of the Order. No specific 
head of the Order was acknowledged, though seniority of the members 
was strictly observed. In each district the monks of the Order were 
given their own government. They were responsible for starting a 
number of schools in addition to their usual duties of preaching and 
service. King Ashoka with his son Mahinda and daughter Sangamita 
spent his whole life in spreading Buddhism. He built 84,000 monas¬ 
teries and distributed among them the relics and the remains of 
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Buddha. Some of these have been discovered in our own times, near 
Nepal, near Peshawar ( 1909 - said to have been deposited there by 
Kanishka ) and at Takshila ( 1913-14 ). 

As a result of the efforts of the Order and Ashoka, Buddhism 
spread rapidly in India, Ceylon, Burma, China and Japan. This 
naturally roused the Brahmans who represented an ancient philosophy 
to activity. Buddhism was a challenge to their culture and religion. At 
the same time they realised that the mass of people had failed to 
grasp the true meanings and import of Buddhistic teachings. Conse¬ 
quently an apprehension was felt, that atheism might creep in. 
After purifying to a certain extent their own system they set out to 
preach with vigour their own religion and philosophy. They found a 
ready champion of their cause in Shankaraoharya, one of the most 
learned men India has ever produced. He devoted his whole life in 
destroying Buddhism and bringing people back to the fold of 
Brahmanism. It is as the result of his efforts, that while one third of 
the human race believes in Buddhism, there are very few of its 
followers left in the land of its birth. It remains to be seen whether 
it will revive again, with the modern keen demand for a rationalistic 
yet simple religion and philosophy. 


M. S. CHEEMA, 

B. A., B. Litt ( Oxon ). 
Bar-at-Law. 


Poona, 

24-5-32. 
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APPENDIX B- 

GLOSSARY. 


A. 

Amrita — Nectar, the drink which gives immortality. 

Arjuna — The second of the five Pandava brothers in the epic of 
Mahabharata. 

Arya Raja — An Aryan king. 

Aryavarta — India north of the Vindhyas. 

Ashoka tree — A kind of evergreen tree with pretty leaves. 

Asuras — The demons. 

Atishtidra — Socially the lowest Hindu. 

Audumbara — One of the trees sacred to the Hindus, 

B. 

Bhagavan — Glorious 

Bhikshu - Bhikkhu — The Buddhist mendicant. 

Bhil — A member of the uncivilized aboriginal tribe so named in 
Central India. 

C. 

Chaitya — The Buddhist prayer - hall. 

Chamara — A flywhisk which is the mark of royalty. 

Chavari — A kind of flywhisk. 

Chamaradharika — One who holds a flywhisk. 

D. 

L arshana — Sight of some great man or saint or God. 

Dravidian — Belonging to the Dravida race. 

G. 

Gandharva — A heavenly being. 

Gopura — A tapering structure in front of a temple. 
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H. 

Havaladara — An inferior grade Police oLicer. 

Hiranyaksha — The great demon who was killed by God Vishnu in 
his third incarnation called Varaha. 

I. 

Intajama — Hospitality. 

Iranian — Belonging to Iran (Persia ). 

J. 

Jnanamudra — A contemplative pose, with the back of the right palm 
neld. close to the right chest and the thumb and the 
forefingers touching each other. 

K. 

Kama — The God of love. 

Kinnara — One of the celestial class of beings with the trunk of a 
man and the head of a horse or the body of a man and 
the legs of a bird. 

M. 

Mahabaleshwara — A hill station on the dahyadri range about 4500 ft, 
high. 

Mandapa — A pavilion. 

Mantra — A set of sacred words or e\en a single sacred mystic worp 
supposed to have mystic vital powers. 

Mara — The God of love. 

Manjari — Very small and thin cymbals. 

Mridanga —■ A kind of drum. 

Mudra — Any pose in yoga with psychological significance. 

N. 

Nagas — Persons belonging to the race called Naga. 

Naga Raja — The king of the Nagas. 

Namaskara — Salutation with both the palms folded. 

Nirvana — The final bliss. 
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P. 

Pan Supari — Betel-leaves and betelnut; or the ceremony of giving them. 
Peshakara — A treasury officer. 

S. 

Shala tree — A kind of tree growing straight. 

Sadhaka — One who is following certain spiritual or other exercises. 
Sadhus — Saints oi sages. 

Samadhi — The absorption of individual consciousness in the uni¬ 
versal. 

Satara — A kind of Indian stringed musical instrument with several 
bridges. 

Serpent - sacrifice — The sacrifice wherein serpents were burnt. 
Shahabadi — Belonging to Shahabad, a town in H. E. H. the Nizam’s 
dominions, which is famous for its quarries of flat stones, 
used for pavement, etc. 

Shistra — The religious law or science. 

Siddha — One who is perfect or has attained spiritual perfection. 

Stupa — The structure in which the relics of Buddha are kept. 

Suras — The gods as opposed to the demons. 

T. 

Tahashiladara — A Revenue officer of the rank of a Mamlatdar. 
Teerthankara — One of the 24 Jain prophets. 

Tilaka — A small round spot on the forehead either of sandal, saffron 
or some such material. 

V. 

Varaha — The Boar - incarnation of Vishnu. 

Vaidic — Belonging to or prescribed by the Vedas. 

Vaidya — A Hindu doctor or physician. 

Vajra — Indra’s weapon of war. 

Veena — A stringed musical instrument. 

Vidyas — The arts. 

Viharas — The monasteries of Buddhist Bhikshus. 

Y. 


Yama — The god of Death. 
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INDEX. 


A. 

Abdomen 92. 

Abreast, yoking four horses 109. 

Action, right 143. 

Adbhuta 74. 

Aditi bb. 

Adityas bb. 

Adjustment 42. 

Adornments gg. 

Aesthetic pleasure 62. 

Afghanistan hh. 

Africa 56. 

Age, old 145. 

Agra 11. 

Ahmednagar 1. 

Ajanta ab c d efgilm qx 
y z cc dd ee fl gg hh jj kk 11 
1-16 19 20 24 27 28 31-33 
35 36 38-41 43 44 46-51 
53 54 63 69 70 72-74 77- 
80 82-87 91 92 95 97 99 
113 114 118 120 123 126 
127 133 135 137 138. 

Ajanta art 133. 

Ajanta Caves and Paintings are 
of Dravidian Culture 46 113 114. 

Ajanta Ghat 138. 

Akhand Prasada n. 

Alankar Shastra 74. 

20 


Alekhya r. 

“Alguj” 50. 

Allahabad dd 71 7.3. 

“Ambada” 47. 

America 18 56 58 83 130, 
Amraoti 1 dd 114. 

Amrita 19 148, 

Anatomy 34 43-45 66 79. 
Ancient India a 192. 

Ancient Indian art y. 

Ancients 132. 

Anger 48 112 113. 

Animals 52 54 64 70 95. 
Ankles gg 49 91 92. 

Anklet gg 89 91. 

Apollo hh. 

Apparel ii, 105. 

Apron 121. 

Arabia 18. 

Arch 12-14 16 23. 
Archmological Department 137. 
Archmological Researchers j, k‘ 
Archaeologist 48 50 51. 
Archaeology 48 50 51. 
Architecture o d f 33. 
Ardhachitra n. p. 

Ardharju q. 

Arjuna 16 17 19 27 148. 

Arm gg 44 50-52 88 89 126. 
Armlets 50 52 88-91. 
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Armours ee 

Armpit 50, 88. 

Arrangements to copy the 
Paintings 83. 

Arranging the hair, mode of gg 48. 

Art a b c d g I m y cc jj kk 12 
33 48 54 55 63 66 67 73 76 
78-80 82 83 100 133 139. 

Art critic 66 67. 

“ Arti ” 53. 

Artist abd e fhpsty H 
gg hh ii jj kk 11 4 11 12 
14 15 19 21 22 28 30 32 
35-37 39 42-45 52 54-57 63 
65-70 72 73 76 77 79 82 84 
86 89-92 94-97 99 100 I02- 
106 110 112 113 115 117 
119 - 124 130 131 133 -U5 
137 138. 

Artist of Europe 76. 

Art of Drawing 55. 

Art of Painting 55 57. 

Mjln ( “ 148. 

Aryan and Dravidian languages 
radically different bb cc dd ee. 

Arya-Chanakya k. 

Aryan art 33 34. 

Aryan civilization k. 

Aryan culture z aa ff gg 33 34. 

Aryan king 148. 

Aryan works z. 

Arya Raja 148. 

Aryavarta 40 148. 

Asam 18. 


Ash 102. 

Asia 23. 

A.soka I g h i 21 23 106 107 
Ashoka ) 116 146 148. 

Aspects of a picture, three 61. 
Assyria j k. 

Assyrians bb. 

Asuras 18 148. 

Athavale, M. V. 84 87 94 96 119. 
Atheism 147. 

Atishudra 148. 

Atishudra model 132. 

Atman 20. 

Atmosphere 37. 

Attendant 120 124. 

Attention 66 67 119. 

Attitude 79 93 103. 

Auburn x. 

Audumbara tree 100 101 148, 
Aundh State 44 
Aurangabad 1 3 9 138. 

Aurangzeb 1 5 C, 

Austerities 142. 

Avalokiteshwara 119. 

Avakali ii. 

Avarice 145. 

Axe 52. 

B. 

Babylon j k. 

Back jj 47 66 88 90 90 119. 

Back elevation q r. 

Background 96 105 119. 

Badami d. 
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Badigar, D. G. 84 89 100 103 109. 
Bagh d. 

Balabhimbua 60. 

Bala Maharaj, Shri 15 84 86. 
Balasaheb Shrimaat a b c h. 
Bandoba Chitari 35 39 43 59 60. 
Bangles gg 50 8Q 91. 
j3ar0 upper body ee ff gg. 

Barhut no ee fi gg jj 
Base of pillar 37. 

Beard 127. 

Beast 3 69 96 124. 

Becoming 145. 

Beebhatsa 74 75. 

Belgaum 38. 

Bell 118. 

Belly 35 42 44 49 69 118. 

Belt 89. 

Benares 140. 

Bengal school of artists 55. 

Bhagavad - Gita 27. 

Bhagavan 148. 

“ Bhajan ’’ 53 81. 

Bhasa 78. 

Bhava g 145. 

Bhayanaka 74. 

“ Bhikbali ” 52. 

Bhikshu 48 51 74 78 87 118 148 
150 168. 

Bhikshu artists 39. 

Bhil 45 65 82 127 148. 

Bhittiga q r. 

“ Bhujaband” 50. 

Bible 76 

+ 


Bijapur d 11. 

Bijapur paintings 83. 

“ Bindi ” 92. 

Birds 96 100. 

Birth 145. 

Black V w X 37 40 41. 

Black colour, method of preparing 40. 
Blending of colours g w x 34 94-96 
Bliss 143 144 149. 

Blue w X 37 39 69 94 96 125. 
Bodhisatva 111 122 123. 

Bodhi tree 122- 
Bodice 49 50 125 126. 

Body t u hh 63 69 81 89 91 92 
103 121 125 128. 

Bolster 90 125. 

Bombay 84 88-90 92-95. 

Border Creepers 32. 

Boy 94 100 116 117 121. 

Brahma 132 141 146. 

Brahmadatta 111, 

Brahman n 46 47 51 101 102 108-110 
128 139-142 147. 
Brahmanism 147. 

Breast-coats 126. 

Breasts 35 44 48 49 88 91 92 104. 
Breathing, deep 44. 

Bride 101. 

Bridegroom 101 102 
Bright 69 70. 

Brown x 69 95. 

Brownish white 39. 

Brush y kk 33 - 35 42 43 58 59 68 
117 120 131 134. 
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Buckles 126, 

Buddha i hh 4 10 13 14 20 22-28 
45-47 51 70 71 75 77 78 
80 81 87 89 97 98 100 101 
106 107 114-117 119 120 
122-124 126 139-141 144- 
146 150. 

Buddha Bhikshu 48 51 74 78 87 
no 150 168. 
Buddha figures hh. 

Buddha Sakyamuni 139. 

Buddhism J d i 6 12 21 97 123 
Buddhood S 141 146 147. 
Buddhist f g i 6 11 13 14 65 78 
90 118 141 144 150. 
Buddhistic b f g 17. 

Buddhist religion ff 101. 

Buddhist teaching, the aim of 144 

147. 

Buffalo design 96. 

Bull 54. 

Bunches 49. 

Bungalow for Europeans 138. 

Burma 147. 

Burns, Mr. 134. 

Burnt bricks 38. 

Burnt Sienna z. 

Bust 44 

Butter-milk, sour 39. 

C. 

Calf 44. 

Calmness 144. 

Calves 42. 


Camel 54. 

Canons 54. 

Canton ii. 

Canvas 55 56 60 131 132 134. 

Cap ee 73. 

Cape Comorin 18. 

Capitals 12 19 24 25 82 87. 

Carpet 90. 

Carve ) f njj 10-12 15-17 19-25 
Carving i 27 87 94 114. 

Caste 141. 

Castor-oil-lamp 40. 

Cat 54. 

Catheters k. 

Cause 142 145 146. 

Cave defimnddffgg2 4-13 
17 19 20-24 27- 29 32 63 78 
83 85 92 94 137 138. 

Cave No. 1 6 8 11 14 15 27 28 87 
88 94 96 99 100 119 
120 122 124 126 127. 
Cave No. 2 f 5 8 12 14 28 89 90 


92-95 100. 


Cave No. 3 

8. 

)) 

No. 4 

8. 

)> 

No. 5 

8. 


No. 6 

8. 


No. 7 

8 13. 

)) 

No. 8 

8. 

)) 

No. 9 

f 8 13 28. 

)) 

No. 11 

8. 

fy 

No. 12 

8 125. 

}) 

No. 13 

8. 

}f 

No. 14 

f 8 17. 

}} 

No-15 

8 17. 
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„ No. 16 

c 8 14 17 28 97. 

„ No. 17 

8 14 15 28 100 107 


109110113114 lie¬ 


ns 129, 

„ No. 18 

8. 

„ No. 19 

f 16 28. 

„ No. 20 

20. 

„ No. 21 

28. 

•„ No. 23 

f. 

„ No. 24 

f 20-22. 

„ No. 26 

f 10 13.23 24 27. 

„ No. 27 

f. 

„ No. 28 

f. 

„ No. 29 

f. 

Cave temple - 

— see Cuve. 

Ceiling 5 10 

14 20 21 24 29 31 32 

42 84 87 90 94 95 99 100 

129. 


Celestial women 105 106. 

Central Asia 

21. 

Central India 

i aa 148. 

Ceylon d 21 

147. 

Chaitya f. 10 

13 14 24 25 87 148. 

Chamara 20 

148. 


Chamar-dharika 148. 


CheekB ii 68 93 110 127. 

Cheema, M S. 147. 

Chemistry 41. 

Chest 90 118 121 126. 

Chief of Aundh x y 35. 

Child ) n 32 54 108-110 118 
Children J 120. 

Chiu 120 12] 125 128 148. 

China ii 21 46 56 147. 

Chinese ii jj. 

Chinese artists ii jj. 

Chinese painting 130. 

Chitari, R. D 11 84 86 100 110. 
Chitra n q r. 

Chitrabhasa o p. 

Chitra-lepana r. 

“ Chourie ” 118. 

Christ 26. 

Circle 36 95 96. 

Circular Flower Design a 94 95 99. 
Civilization 19. 

Clean shaven head ee. 

Cloak 101. 

Cloth ^ if 46 51 91 110 114 115 
Clothes ) 118 121. 


Chanakya, Arya k. 

Chandorana 111. 

Chandragupta i. 

Chaphalkar M. R. 84 88 106 110 
120 . 

Character 51. 

Charcoal s. 

Chariot a g r 107 109. 
Chastisement 57-69. 

“Chavari” 118. 


Cloth round the loins 110. 


Cobra ( 

Cobra-hood V 
Cochin ff 47 113. 


16 18 25. 


Collection of Paintings, Aundh 84 

86 . 

Colour gltuvwxyzkkS 12- 
14 16 28 31-34 37-42 45 49 
58 61-64 69 70 78 85 87 89 
94-96 100 101 104 106 114 
119 120 128 133 134. 
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Colour valuo 85. 

Commerce i. 

Complexion 38 88 89 126. 
Composition 79-82. 

Composition of colorus 33 34 95. 
Concentration 143 144. 
Concentration and meditation, 
right 143. 

Conch 53 81 126 127. 

Connoisseurs 36 122. 

Conquest of cravings and passion 140. 
Consciousness 143-145 150. 
Contempt 75. 

Conversation between Naga and 
Dravid Kings 75. 

Convert 22. 

Convolutions of the face 35. 
Coomarswami, Dr. 83 130. 

Copies of Ajanta Paintings 87. 
Copper pot 39. 

Copper sulphate 39. 

Corridors 25. 

Coroner 95. 

Cornices 24. 

Coronet ee. 

Costumes a 49. 

Couple 74 100 104 105 120. 

Cover 68. 

Cow 54. 

Craving of the flesh 144 145 
Creator m 146 
Creepers 32 96 100. 

Critic 58 66 67. 

Corce a 
Crop of hair 48. 


Cross colours 38. 

Crown 88 90 120 128. 

Crystal 29 30. 

Cudgel 52. 

Culture i j k y z aa bb co dd ee 
ff gg hh ii jj 18 34 113 114. 
Cup of wine 88. 

Curator 41. 

Curtain 104 
Curzon, Lord 6 7. 

Customs a jj 18 46 49-51 53 54 126. 
Cymbals 53 81 105 106 121 127. 

D. 


Dabhade R D. 11. 

‘‘ Daggas ” 53 122. 

Daggers 52. 

Dagoba 14. 

Daityas bb. 

Damsels 26. 

Darau 44. 

SSg j 137. 

Dancer 40 127. 

‘ Dandee " 110 
Dark 39 69. 

Darshana 148. 


Daughter 99 108 122. 
Daulatabad 2 


Daulatabadi paper 134. 
Death 145 150. 

Death, god of 124 150. 
Deccan h 138. 
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Deep breathing 14. 

Deer 54. 

Deities ii 146. 

Demeanours 45, 

Demons bb 26 122-124 148 150. 
Depictment of charm g. 

Depression s t. 

Design 11 - 15 25 32 42 84 94-96 
99 100 120 129. 

“ Devas ” 18. 

Devotees of Buddha 97. 

Devotion 74 75 81 116. 

Dharma 141 142, 

Dharwar 38. 

“ Dhoti” dd 51 73. 

Dhoti, upper dd, 

Dhrishneshwara 2. 

“ Dhuli-chitra ” p. 

Diamond 52 88 89. 

Diflorence between an Eastern 
artist and a Western artist 59. 
Difference between a picture 
and a photograph 58. 

Difference between spiritual 
developments by Brahmans 
and Buddha 142. 

Differentiation of forms f. 

Difficulties in the way of 
publishing scientific x^orks z. 
Digambar Jain 118. 

Digainbar sect 118. 

Dignified society 46. 

“ Dilruba ” 50. 

Disciple 144 146. 

Disciples worshipping Buddha 97. 


Discipline 141 143. 

Disposition 42 94 95. 

Diti bb. 

Divine power 146. 

Dnyaneshwara 2. 

Doctor c. 

Doctrine, Buddha’s 140 141 143. 
Dogs 54. 

Door 20 102-107. 

Drapery 50. 

Dravid b aa bb cc 19 46 73 89 101 
148. 

Dravid country 73. 

Dravidian see Dravid 
Dravidian art 73 78, 

Dravidian artist 73 78, 

Dravidian culture z aa cc ff. gg hh 
jj kk 46 113 114. 
Dravid king dd 64 73 81 82 127. 
Dravid women 73. 

Draw, drawing, drawn 134. 

Dress aa dd ff gg hh ii 45 46 48 
49 51 53 57 64-66 78 79 
113 114. 

Dress, multiformity of 49. 

Dress of men 49 51. 

Dress of women 49. 

Drinking 49 104. 

Drinking couple 74 80 102 104. 
Drum 105 122. 

Ducks 100. 

Dwarf 126. 

Dying Princess, the 65 66 74 82 

97. 
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E. 

Eagle 19. 

Ears 

Ear ornaments gg 50-52, 

Ear - rings a 88 90 104. 

Earth y z 31 32 38 122. 

Earthen colours z. 

Earthen plaster 31 32, 

Earth - green 39. 

East 56. 

Eastern art 55 59 61. 

Eastern artist -see Eastern art. 
Education n. 

Effect 69 81 94-96 142. 

Effective 96. 

Egypt j k 10 17. 

Elbows 68 128. 

Electric light 30 

Elephant 20 25 26 35 44 51 54 70-73 
90 107 108 110-113 115 
126. 

Elephant-driver 112. 

Elevation q r t u. 

Elixir of life. 19 
Emancipation. 141. 

Emerald 52 88. 

Emotion b c g p kk 6 10 25 26 56 57 
60-; 2 64-68 70 74 78 94 99 
102 105 112 117 120 123 
129-131. 

Emotional Painting 123. 

Emperors dd 
England ii 37 130. 


English k ii. 

English people 83. 

Enlargements 84 

Europe 35 37 54 56 58 60 83 130. 
European artists ii 57 83. 

Europeans 27 31. 

European writers -see Europeans. 
Exercise, Namaskar 44. 

Exertion, right 143. 

Exposure 85. 

Exposure to the sun 37. 

Expression b c g 11 u 6 26 62 99 117 
120 223 129-131. 

Eye J ii 42 63 68 72 98 103 106 
Eyes i 120 145. 

Eye-brows 126. 

P. 

Face q r t u hh 26 43-45 57 63-66 
68-70 77 90-92 94 96 98 99 
103 107 109 112 116 117 121 
122 124 125. 

Faint red 70. 

Faithfulness of life g. 

Fan 66. 

Fardapur 2-4 6 7 9 135. 

Fashion jj ^6 50 87 103. 

Fashion of wearing clothes 103 
Fear 48 69 98 142. 

Feathers 96. 

Features 45 57 64 65. 

Feet - see foot. 

Female 46 47 49-51 88 92 104. 
Female Bhikshu 47. 
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Female figure aa fi gg hh 44 79 
91 114. 

Fergueson, James e 83. 

Figure dd 13 14 16 20 23 25-28 
35 43 44 47 48 51 63 64 
68 70 73 79-82 88 90 91 
94 96 99 113-115 117 125 
127 128. 

Filter, orthochromatic 85. 

Fine arts i. 

Fingers 44 67 87 89 90 93 106 

120 . 

Fish 114. 

Flame X. 

Flesh-eating 141. 

Floor 21 32. 

Florence 36 135. 

Flower design 94-96 99 100 129. 
Flowers 37 48 95 96 99 100 110 
116 124 126. 

Flower wreath 92. 

Flute 53 105 121 127. 

“ Flying colours ”37. 

Foot 35 68 89 90 93 94. 
Footstool 90. 

Forefinger, 90 121 128, 

Forehead 50 92 126. 

Foreigner 45 65 73. 

Foreign paper 134. 

Form 145. 

Four states of mind leading to 
commit a wrong or sin 142. 

Four truths 145. 

Freedom 19. 

French k. 


Frescoes 31 32. 

Fright 74 . 

Front elevation q r. 

Fugitive z. 

G. 

Gaja-Jataka dd 70 71 74. 
Gandhara hh jj. 

Gandharva 24 105 122 148. 
Garland of roses 100, 

Garment hh ii 48 51 54 90 119 
121 125. 

Garment, upper ee ff gg hh 48 88 
119. 

Gate 21. 

Gautama 116 122. 

Gautama Buddha - see Gautama. 
Geese 32 100. 

Geometry 36. 

Gestures 45 48 114. 

Gharpure, G. Rj 84 94 104 114, 
Gill, Major e. 

Giotto 35 36. 

Girl 113 i21. 

Gita 61 81. 

Glass 115 123. 

God m bb 22 75-78 116 122 144- 
146. 

God Brahma 132. 

Goddess Jagadamba 11. 

God of Death 124 150. 

God of Love 26 122. 

Gokul 16. 

Gold armlets 89. 
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Gol-Ghumat 11. 

Gomateshwara 17. 

Gopura 148. 

Grace of a picture 79 120 125. 
Grades 47 48. 

Grantha n. 

Grasping 145. 

Grecian culture hh. 
Greco-Indian jj 
Greece hh. 

Greeks bb bh jj. 

Greed 144 145. 

Green 37 39 69 94 100. 

Green stone 89. 

Grey 69 101. 

Griffiths e. 

Gross body 144. 

Grouping 34 79-81 100. 
Gulabchand Nagori 2. 

Gupta Era f. 

Gurkhas 52. 

Gwalior d, 

Gymnasium 38. 


H. 


Habit 30 49 73. 

Hair 42 43 46-48 66 87 88 92 101 
104 113 115 118 124 126. 
Hairdressing 87 115. 

Half nude 49. 

Hall 87 88 100 104 118 120 125. 
Halo 13 89 123. 

Hand 33 35 44 66-69 88 90 93 101 
103 113- 115 119- 122 125 
J29. 


“ Hand of the Lover, the ” 113 114. 
Hanuman ii. 

Harringham, Lady 4 83. 
Harshavardhana i. 

“ Hasya ” 74. 

Hatred 142. 

Havaldar 149. 

Havell, Mr. 83 130. 

Head 33 47 48 51 68 73 88 90 93 
103 104 113 116 118 121 
124. 


Head-dress a dd ff 45-47. 

Heart 117. 

Height 91. 

Her Majesty Queen Mary 130. 
Higher classes 46 48 49 54. 
Higher grades - see Higher classes. 
Himalayas aa 71 111. 

Hindu i 11 67 126. 

Hindukush aa. 

Hindu women 67. 

Hips 44 91 92. 

Hirauyaksha 17 149. 

Historian b. 

Historicity 48. 

History 23 26 34 45 50 54. 


Hood 16 17 128. 

Hood of cobra indicative of 
social status 128. 

Horror 74. 

Horse back 127. 

Horseman ^ ,,9 197 
Horsemen } ^^ 7 . 

Horses 25 54 109- 

Horses, Yoking four, abreast 109. 
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Hucnstang 4G, 

Human beings 95 142, 

Human existence 145. 

Humility 45 48 68 97. 

Hunting 54 70. 

“ Hurmunj ” 38. 

Hyderabad b 2 

1 

Iconoclasm 5, 

Ideal 34 55-61 75. 

Idealism 55- 61 • 

Idealistic 55-57 61 63. 

Idealistic painting 123. 

Ideas 131. 

Idol ii. 

Ignorance 142 146. 

Images i jj 77. 

Images of ivory and sandal ii. 
Imagination 32 131. 

Immortality 19. 

Inamdar P. A. see Pandharinath. 
Incandescent lamp 29. 

Index 120. 

India a d g i aa bb hh ii 14 16 18 21 
30 35 40 46 56 65 73 77 83 93 

130 133 147. 

Indian 1, 

Indian art 57 61 83 130 133 135. 
Indian artist 39 131 133 135. 

Indian Iconography, 132. 

Indian painters -see Imlian artist. 
Indian painting 130. 

Indian red z. 


Indians, ancient 131. 

Indian School of Painting 1 130 131. 
Indian style 134. 

Indigo V w. 

Individual 79. 

Indo European languages bb co. 
Indo-Grecian hh. 

Indraprastha 92. 

Ingle D. S. 11. 

Inscription 23. 

Intajma 149. 

Interpretation b c. 

Intoxication 49 80 103 104. 
Investigation 140 144. 

Irandati 93. 

Irani 45. 

Iranian 149. 

Italian k. 

Italian Art Galleries 135. 

Italy 35 36. 

Ivory and sandal images ii jj. 

J. 

Jackals 54. 

Jagadamba, Goddess 11. 

Jain ff 11 17 18 118 150. 

Jain culture ft, 

Jain prophets 150. 

Jain religion ff, 

Jalgaon 2 3. 

Jambudweepa 93. 

James Fergusson e. 

Janamejaya 17. 

Janardan Swami 2. 
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Jangam 53. 

Japan hh ii 46 56 57 147. 
Japanese 13. 

Japanese artist jj 57. 
Japanes painting 130. 
Jasmine 96. 

Jataka pictures kk. 

Jatak stories 89. 

Java 21. 

Javaka 93. 

Jayapur paintings 55. 

Jesus Christ 76. 

Jewels 88 90 120. 
Jnanamudra 20 149. 
Jogimara d. 

John Marshall, Sir k. 
Joshua Keynolds, Sir 37. 
Joy 103 113. 

Juxtaposition 42. 


K. 


Kailas 2 5 121. 

Kalal, Navsar 84. 

“ Kalgi ” 89 92. 

Kalidas 132. 

Kaliya 16. 

Kama 149. 

Kangra Valley Paintings 83. 
Kanishka 147. 

Kapilavastu 139. 

Karma 144 145. 

Karma Sutras f. 

Kama 17 142, 

Karuna 74. 


Kashyapa bb. 

Kathopanishad 26. 

Kauravas 17. 

“ Kav ” 38. 

“ Keertana” 53 81. 

Kerosene lamp 30. 

Ketkar, K. R. 84 97 105 110 122. 
Khandava 16. 

Khopa 46. 

King h dd 45 46 54 64 65 68 69 
71 73 78 79 81 88-90 92-94 
103 107 - 111 115 120- r.2 
124-127. 

King and his Courtiers, the 89. 
Kingly power d g. 

King-serpent 44. 

Kinnara couple or Yugala 75 106 

149. 

Kinnaras 106 120. 

Kitta-pencil s. 

Knee 51 67-69 92. 

Kneeling posture 93. 

Knot 92. 

Koleyas 139. 

Krishnajipant Vaze 1. m. y. z. jj kk. 
Krishna, Shri 16 27 81 88. 
Kshatriya n. 

“ Kukri ” 52. 

Kuudal 52. 

“ Kunku ” 50. 

L. 

Laboratory test 41. 

Lady 125. 
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Lady Harringham 4 83. 
Lady-love 88 120. 
Lamp-black s 40. 
Landscape 57 58 62 83. 
Lapis Lazuli 40. 

! 74 80 103. 
Laughter ) 

Lavanya-Yojana g. 

Law of Causation 146. 

Lei, 

Lefranc 37. 


Left elevation q. 

Leg 33 69 95 96 111 121. 
Legends 139, 

Lekhana n. 

Lens 85. 

Lil 

Light 8 t 28-30 128. 
Limbs 94. 

Lime 30-32. 


Lime-plaster 31 32. 

Lion-heads 90. 

Lips 69 89 90 98. 

Literature, ancient 18. 

Litttle finger 67. 

Living 54. 

Loin-cloth 48 88-90 104 124 125. 
Loins 48 49 88. 

Lord 124 146. 

Lord Curzon 6 7. 

Lotuses 32 95 96 101 113 119 120 
126 129. 

Love 48 74 88 103 145. 


Lover 88 102 103. 

Low class of women 91. 

Lower class of people 46 48 54. 
Lower garment 119. 

Lumbini 139. 

Lust 144 


M. 


Macaulay 1. 

Madana 26 122 124. 

Madona and Child 76. 

Madras ff gg. 

Madri 108-110. 

Magic Lantern 15 27. 

Magic Lantern Slide 84 85. 
Mahabaleshyar ii 37 60 61 149. 
Mahabharata abzl6 17l48. 
Mahadeva ii. 

Maharashtra dd ii 3 12 21 - 23 38 
42 43 46 48 89. 
Maharashtrians ii jj. 

Maharashtra Paintings 84. 
Maharashtra women 89. 

Mahindra 146. 

Mahomedans 5 47 51. 

Maid b 45 48 49 82 89 91 98 99 
101 115 120 121 125 128 129 
Maid servant - see Maid. 

Maid standing a ff 90. 

Major Gill e. 

Malabar ff 113. 

Male arm 44. 

Male figures dd ee ff hh 44 79 91 
114. 

Males 46 47 49 51. 
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Malice 144. 

Malwa d, 

Maly all ladies 50, 

Man m t 25 32 44 45 52-54 63-65 
70 71 73 75 76 78 81 90 92 
101 103 107 113 115 116 126 
127 141. 

Manas 145. 

Mandapa 103 149. 

Manjari 105 149. 

Manners a jj 46 49 53 54 112. 
Mantra 149. 

Map r, 

Mara 26 74 80 122-124 149. 
Maratha 48 5]. 

Marriage 70. 

Marshall, Sir John k. 

Mason 13 21. 

Master artists 78 83 120. 

Master painters 133 135. 
Masterpieces 43 69 135. 

Matrons 48 
Maya civilization 18. 

Maya, Queen 139. 

Meaning b. 

Means of livelihood, right 143. 
Measurement of body 92. 

Mechanical work 59. 

Medicine 19. 

Meditation, right 143 144, 

Meenakshi 114. 

Memory s t 131 132. 

Memory drawing s t 131 132. 
Memory, right 143. 

Men - see man. 


Mill’s ganucnfs 5!. 

Men’s ornaments 51 52, 

Mentality 22. 

Mental states to commit sin, 
four 142. 

Merits of paintings 34. 

Method of preparing black 
colour 40. 

Method of preparing white colour 41. 
Mexico 18. 

Milton 27. 

Mind m. u. u 1 42 76 131 144 145, 
Mind body 144. 

Mindfulness 144. 

Minister 92, 

Ministers 89. 

Miracle 117. 

Mirror 29 30 85 115, 

Mistress 88 104 121 128. 

Mixture of realism and idealism 61. 
Mixtures of colours 38. 

Mode of arranging the hair gg 48. 
Mode of living 45. 

Mode of wearing clothes 1 126. 

Mode of wearing dress gg ii jj. 
Mode of wearing “ pheta ” ee. 
Modern artists 59. 

Moderners 131. 

Modern painters 83 
Mogal paintings 55 83. 

Moguls bb. 

Mohen-jo-Daro k aa 77. 

Moisture 38. 

Moksha 122. 

Monasteries 141 146 150. 
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Mongolian face ii- 
Monk, duties of 143 146. 

Monke}'’ 120, 

Monster 122. 

Mood 48 68-70 73 78 80 88 102 
109 112 120 129. 

Moral discipline 141 146. 

Moral enlightenment 141. 

Moral rules, five 142. 

Mother 125. 

Mother and son giving alms to 
Buddha 75 »1 116 117 125. 
Motive 76-78. 

Mouth 68 89 124. 

“ Mridanga ” 53 127 149. 

“ Mudra ” 149. 

Mullas 139. 

Multan earth 38. 

Multiformity of dress 49, 

Muscularity 44. 

Music 120 127. 

Musical instruments bb 46 52 53 
122 127. 

Musical performances 70 122 127. 
Mustaches 119 127. 

Mysore h. 

Mystical concentration 140. 

Mystic signs 90. 

N- 

Naga b dd 16-19 45 64 73 81 82 93 
127-129 149. 

Naga king - see Naga. 

“ Naga Murgi ” 50. 

“ Naga Panchami” 19. 


Naga Queen 64 73 82 93 128 129. 
Naga Eaja - see Naga. 

Naga women 128. 

Naga worship 19. 

Nagpur 83 87. 

Naked 91 118. 

Naked figures ff. 

“Nama rupa ” 145. 

“Namaskar” 149. 

Namaskar exercise 44» 

Namdeva 1. 

Name 145. 

Nasik 53. 

Nation i j. 

Nature m 34 44. 

Navel 92. 

Neck gg 43 44 51 88 89 91 92 103 
104 110 126. 

Neck-laces 50 52 88 89 92. 
Neck-ornaments 50 52. 

Nectar 148. 

Negative 85. 

Nepal 139 147. 

Newly married Prince and Princess 
74. 

Nichiketas 26. 

Nirvana 27 28 144 146 149. 

Nizam, H. E. H., the e. 1 2 3 4 9 
10 136 137 138 150. 

Nizam’s Government, H. E. H. the- 
see Nizam. 

Noble Eightfold Path 141 143. 
Noble Truths, four 141. 

Non-Aryan 26. 

Non-Brahmans 48. 
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North 73. 

Northern India ii 40 73 101. 

North Indian artist jj. 

Nose 43 68 132 145. 

Nosegay 88. 

Nose-ring 50. 

Nude 40 91. 

0 . 

Ochre yellow 38, 

Officer 90. 

Ogale, V. P. 84 97 99 102. 
Oil-colours 133. 

Oil-lamps 29 30. 

Oil-paint portrait 77. 

Old age 145. 

Oldest cave f. 

Oldest painting 97. 

Orange 38. 

“ Order ” 140 141 143 146 147. 
Organization 146. 

Original five colours u v w. 

Orissa d. 

Ornamentation 85 91. 

Ornaments a aa bb ff gg hh ii 46 
48-52 54 79 91 92 103 
104 106 113-115 121 

124 126. 

Orthochromatic filter 85. 

Outer circle 100. 

Outlandish faces 45. 

Outline 1 33 -36 38 43 61 -63 78 
85 86 89 94 119. 

Outline, correct 14. 

Oxide of iron 39. 


P. 

Padmapani 51 119 120. 

Padmapani Buddha dd 75. 
Padukotah d 114. 

Pain 142 144-146. 

“ Painjan ” 89. 

Paint abcdefghl mnopx 
y z ce dd ff gg hh ii jj 11 1 
457 10-12 14 15 19 23 27- 
29 31-36 40-42 47-49 51 -54 
60 61 63 73 74 76-79 82-87 
91 92 94 95 97-99 104 113 
114 117 119 120 123 126 128 
129 130 134 187. 

Painters z cc fi gg hh 13 32 36 37 
40 42 43 54 62 70 78 79 
82 85 53 94 113 128 130 
Painting - see Paint. 

Paithau 1. 

Palace 103 106 111 112 120. 

Pali language 14. 

Pandava 17 148. 

Pandharinath Inamdar 15 84 86. 
Pandit, D.V. 113 118 119 126. 
Pandoba 44. 

Panel 100 102-104. 

“PanSupari” 150. 

Paper 55 56 131 134. 

Paradise Regained 27. 

Parashuram Shrinivas 60. 

Parda system 47. 

Parents 71 72. 

Parijatak flowers 100. 
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Parikshit 17. 

Parrots 32 100. 

Parshva-gata q r. 

Parshvanatha 17. 

Partiality 142. 

Parvati 132. 

Passion 142 145. 

Pathetic scene 72. 

Pathos 26 74 94. 

Patron p u hh. 

Peacocks 32 99. 

Pearl 52 88-92 120. 

Pearl hangings 91. 

Pearl necklaces 90. 

Peculiarity of Ajanta Paintings: 

Predominence of one colour 69. 
Pencil 131. 

People 54 73 90. 

Permanency of colours 34 38-40. 
Permanent 38-40. 

Permanent green colour 39. 
Permission to copy paintings 137 138, 
Persecution of Buddha to draw 
him away from contemplation 123 

124. 

Persia dd. 

Persian 45 64 73 82 127. 

Persian art 61. 

Persian paintings 55 130. 

Person 90 119. 

Personality 79. 

Perspective q 34 54 55 82. 
Peshakara 150. 

Peshawar 147. 

Peshwa 50. 


Petticoat 124. 

“ Pheta ee. 

Philosopher h. 

Philosophy g i- 

Photograph 55 58 60 77 83-86. 
Photographer 77. 

Photography - see Photograph. 
Physician 66 98 99. 

Picture b g p q r s t u x ee ii jj 
kk 9 10 14-16 25-28 34 41 
43 45-49 53 -55 57 58 60- 
73 75 - 77 79-89 91 92 94 
95 97 98 101-107 109 112 
113 115 116 118-120 122 
123 125-127 129 132 134. 
Picture drawing 77. 

Picture of a diety 132, 

Pictures, nine kinds of q. 

Pillar g 8 10- 12 14 15 20 21 23- 
25 28 29 32 87 91 93 97 
104 117 118 121. 
Pitri-Matri-Poshik Jataka 110. 

Plan r. 

Plantain tree 107. 

Plaster p y kk 5 9 10 12 14 30 31 
33 68 96 113 118. 

“ Pochi ” 50. 

Poetic charm 119. 

Poets, ancient 92. 

Poison 19. 

Political science k. 

Pompeii 31. 

Poona ii 1 
Pope 36. 

Portrait 57 60 61 76. 

Pose of sitting 66. 
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Poses 45 66 68 89. 

Position 45 67 79. 

Positive 85. 

Posture t 48 51 88 90 93 105 114. 
Posture, reclining 27 103. 

Posture, sitting 88. 

Pots 46 54. 

‘‘ Pramana ” f. 

“ Prasada ” m n. 

Pratima Natak 78. 

Prayag dd 71 73 111. 

Prayer Hall 10 13 24 87. 
Pre-buddhist 77. 

Predominence of one colour 69. 
Priest b 64 65 129. 

Prince dd 54 78 79 88 90 97 101- 
104 107 123 139. 

Princess 48 65 79 82 97 101 - 103 
107 114 115. 

Private parts 49. 

Profile 68, 

Prohibition 137. 

Prominence s t. 

Proportion f. 

Prowess 7 4. 

Psychological skill or effect b c 70. 
Publication of Ajanta Paintings 
by H. E. H. the Nizam’s 
Government 137 138. 

Pudukottah gg. 

Puuaka 93. 

Punishment 74 93. 

PuraroN. E. 84 101 106 117 124. 
Puranas q bb. 

Purity 144. 

Purple X. 

Purpose 75 79 81. 

Pushpa Chitra p. 


Q. 

Queen b 1 45 48 49 64 - 66 69 
79 82 88 99 103 107 108 
115 124 125. 

Queen Mary, Her Majesty 130. 
Quietism 74 75. 

Quintessence of beauty 89. 

R. 

Radhagupta 116. 

Rahula 139. 

Raiment bb, 

Rajagriha 116. 

Rajput paintings 83. 

Rama aa 88. 

Ramachandra Joshi 60 
Ramayana z bb, 

Ramdas 1 x 
Rarogarh Hills d. 

Ranade R, D. h. 

Raphael 31. 

Rasa 74. 

Rasa Chitra p. 

Rationalistic religion 14 6 147, 

Raval R. M. 84 103 106 116 127. 
Ravana aa. 

Realism 55-61. 

Realistic 55-57 61. 

Reality 34 146. 

Reality, ultimate 146. 

Real, supremely 144. 

Reasoning 140 144. 

Re-birth 145. 
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Reclining posture 27. 

Red u w X 37 38 69 70 94 96 100. 
Reddish earth colour 39. 

Red ochre 38 101 102. 

Reflection 29. 

Reflection of the Times 45. 

Reflector 30. 

Reins 109. 

Relations 48. 

Relics of Buddha 146 150. 

Relief r. 

Relief work 12. 

Religion d aa bb ff 18 22 26 141 
146 147. 

Renunciation 140. 

Resemblance 59-61. 

Resemblance to nature or reality 34 
77. 

Resident of Hyderabad Deccan 135. 
Rhetoric, science of 74. 

Right action 143. 

Right belief 143. 

Right concentration and meditation 
143. 

Right elevation q. 

Right exertion 143. 

Right means of livelihood 143. 
Right memory 143. 

Right speech 143. 

Right thought 143. 

Rigveda k. 

Riju q r. 

Ring. 52 88 90. 

Ring-finger 90. 

Ritual 141 142, 


Rock crystal 115. 

Rocks 9 21-23 28. 

Rome 31 36 135. 

Rosa glandulifera 96. 

Royal love 103. 

Roy Chowdhary U. C. 11. 

Ruby 52. 

Rudra 74. 

Rules of conduct 143. 
Rupa-bheda f. 

Ruskin 83. 

Rust of copper 39. 

S. 

Sachika q. 

Saco 32. 

Sacred thread 50 102. 

Sacrifice 141. 

Saddle 109. 

“ Sadhus ” 46 150. 

“ Sadis ” 50. 

“ Sadrishya ” g. 

Saffron 150. 

Saffron mark 50. 

Sahyadri 149. 

Saint 101. 

Salvation 122 140 143 146. 

“ Samadhi ” 101 143 150. 

“ Samsara ” 142. 

Sanchi 1 cc ee ff gg ij 24 114. 
Sandal 150. 

Sandal and ivory images ii jj. 
Sandal “ tilak ” 97 102. 

Sandow 44. 
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Sangamita 146. 

“ Sankara ” q r 145. 

Sanskrit aa 33. 

Saphire 52 68 88. 

Sariputra 115. 

Sariputta 75. 

“ Saris ” 50. 

“ Sarpa ” - see serpent, 

Satan 26. 

“ Satar ” 53 120 150. 

Satara Durbar 44. 

Sayyad Ahmed 4 5 41. 

Scandinavia 18. 

School ii jj. 

School of Art, Bombay 131. 

Schools of Paintings 55 83 84. 
Science 1 z 19. 

Science of rhetoric 74. 

Screen 110. 

Screen, white J 9. 

Sculptor - see sculpture. 

Sculptors and Painters of 'N^’erul 
and Ajanta belong to Dravidian 
culture cc dd ee ff gg. 

Sculpture d f h 1 m z cc hh 10 16 
23 25 28 77 78. 

Seats 46. 

Secret of colours 94. 

Secret of painting 42. 

Sellless work 76. 

Self-tortures 142 143. 

Semi-Circular Flower Design 100. 
Semi-nude 123. 

Sentiment 62-64 98. 

Serpent 17-19 44. 


Serpent sacrifice 150. 

Serpent tribe - see serpent, 

Servant 45 65 82 84 99 102- 104 

no. 


Sewn clothes 101. 

ISng I ■ ‘ “ 39 41 43 48. 

Shahabad ^ 

Shahabadi j 150. 

Shaiva caves 11. 

Shaivas 97. 


Shakyas 139. 

Shala tree 150. 

Shanghai ii. 

Shankara ii 26. 

Shankaracharya 147. 

Shanta 74. 

Shastras 34 44 150. 

Shaven 118’ 

Shaving of head 47 118. 

She goats 42 43. 

Shenoy, V. G. 84 90 94 99 100 
108. 

Shilpa m. 

Shirgola 41. 

Shirts 49 51. 

Shiva 5 17. 

Shivaji 50. 

Shiva-Tandava 121. 

Shorts 119. 

Shoulder 50 88 92 104 105 113 114 

121 122. 

Sbravasti 117. 

Shri Krishna - see Krishna. 

Shrimant Balasaheb a b h. 
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Shrine 23. 

Shringara 74. 
Shuildhodana 139. 

Siddha 123 150. 
Siddhartha 123. 

Side elevation q. 

Sigiria caves d. 

Silpa m. 

Silver 115. 

Silver hangings 91. 

Silver ornaments 91. 

Sin 142. 

Singers 70. 

Siren songs 42. 

Sir Salar Jung 2 4. 
Sittannavasal d gg 114. 
Sitting posture 45 54 68 
Size 86. 

Slavery 19, 

Sleeping Buddha 27. 
Sleeve 73 101. 

Slide 85. 

Smile 23 100. 

Social life 141. 

Social side 54. 

Society 54 79. 

Solomon, Capt. W. E. G. 
Son 116. 

Sorrow 98. 

Soul 26. 

Sour butter-milk 39. 
Southern India aa. ii 
South Indian artist jj. 
Spar 41 or 42. 

Speaking 45. 


Speech, right 143. 

Spiritual 27. 

Spiritual enlightenment 141. 
Spiritual greatness 89. 

Spittoon 104. 

Square 95 100. 

Squirrel 42 43. 

Standard 34 80. 

Standing 45 54. 

Standing maid servant ff. 

Standing position 91 120 . 

Statuary k cc 78. 

Statue k r ii 43 44 78. 

Steel 115. 

“ Sthana ” r. 

Stomach 44. 

88 104. Stone 114. 

St. Peter’s Church 36, 

Strands 89. 

Strength of colours x. 

Stupas g 14 24 97 150. 

Stupidity ’42, 

Style 47-49 58 114 115 119 127. 
Style of arranging hair 47 48. 

Style of dress 49 114 115 127. 

Style of sitting 119. 

Sumatra 21. 

Sun 37 38. 

Superstition 146. 

Supremely Real 144. 

Suras 18 150. 

Swans 32 94-96 100 120. 

Swords dd 52 93. 
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T. 

“ Tablas ” 53 105. 

Tabor 53 80 81. 
Tabor-player 80 81. 
Tahashiladar 150. 

Tails 42 43. 

Taj 11. 

Taksbila !47. 

Talking 54. 

Tamankaduwa d. 

“ Tanavad ” 50. 

Tanha 145. 

Tassels 49. 

Tawny x. 

Teachings of Buddha and 
Brahmans 142. 
Teerthankar 150. 

Telangana fi. 

Temples d 21 77. 

Temporal 27. 

Temptation 26 27 80. 
Temptation of Mara 74. 
Temptation, the Great 122. 
Terre Verte z 39. 

Tests 34 41 82. 

" Thana ” r. 

Theology 146, 

Thigh 44 51 89 91 128. 
Thought, right 143. 

Throat r. 

Throne 90. 

Tiara 88. 

Tibet 21. 

Tigers 54. 


Tilaka 150. 

Time-element in a picture 62. 
Tirthankars 17 18. 

Toilet 114. 

Torches 29. 

Tracing method, defective 85. • 
Tracing paper 85. 

Trade i. 

Training 141. 

Trance 144. 

Tranquility 70. 

Travancore 47 52 113. 

Travellers 46. 

Treachery 19. 

Tripod 101 
Trousers 51. 

Trunk of an elephant 44 71 72 

111 113 i: 

Truth 142 144 146. 
Tryambakeshwar 53. 

Tuck up 89 90. 

Turkastan 21. 

Turkish art 61. 

Turner 83. 

Tusks 71. 

< 


Ultimate reality l,4f. 
Ulupi 16 19,’ ■: 

Umbrella lf6 l}^. 
Unfinished cave 20-22. 
Union with God 144 146. 
United Provinces 489. 
Universe 146. 
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